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CHAPTER I. 

Nymphs of the rosy Up and radiant eyes, 
Whom pleasure keeps too busy to be wise, 
Whom joys with soft varieties invite. 
By day the frolic, and the dance by night : 
Who frown with vanity, who smile with art. 
And ask the latest fashion of the heart. 

Dr. Johnson. 

Little did Blanche imagine, while quietly 
pursuing at Downham the even and useful 
tenour of her sway, that her sister was now 
domiciled under the same roof with her cousin. 
But even had she known it, she would not 
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2 THE DIAMOND, 

have permitted herself to dwell anxiously 
upon the circumstance. For Ixmisa, haTing 
passed a painful aud precarious 'winter, was 
dependent upon her cheerfulness for the little 
light let in upon her dreary existence; and her 
lather and mother, who now made frequent 
journeys to town, and when in the country 
were in daily communication with the metro- 
polis by means of ponderous letters full of 
printed papers to he filled np and deeds to 
be eiecuted, — and whose faces became longer 
and longer, after every fresh journey and new 
despatch, — appeared too thoroughly engrossed 
by Mammon-worship, to take heed of their 
daughtei^ sick or well. 

Many girls so situated, would have waited 
grumblingly and despairingly, for better times. 
But Blanche, who was beginning to understand 
that first great lesson of wisdom, that a day 
wasted of our time is a day lost of our lives, 
set about making the best of her own destiny 
~,Dd that of her sister. She adopted a routine 
f occupation, — of 8tu(^, — of good works ; and 
llowed herself no idle moment for discontent 
^nd if in that firelight hoar which so pleas- 
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antly closes a busy day, she sometimes per- 
mitted her ideas to range beyond the sphere 
of Downham Hall, it was not for herself that 
1^ dreamed and devised :— ^it Was to wish that 
her dear Helen,— ^her dear motherless sister, 
might meet in the north with some suitable 
alliance^ and be spared what she regarded as 
at once so odious and humiliating, as a match- 
making London campaign. With an amiable 
sensible companion, the giffced Helen would 
become as perfect as she was fair. 

So argued the Pearl of the Diamond. But 
the Diamond, meanwhile, was far too much 
occupied in shining and dazzling, to take much 
thought of the sober-minded inhabitatits of 
Downham Hall. 

By Sir Horace Lumle/s aimless communi- 
cation concerning her cousin's afiairs, Helen's 
views towards him were considerably changed. 
Since the coldness she had attributed to hau^ 
teur in his manner of accosting her on his 
arrival at Glastonbury, was simply the reserve 
occasioned by being out of spirits, the ih- 
stinctB of a woman's nature (not yet extinct in 
her heart) suggested it as a duty to cheer and 
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4 THE DIAMOND, 

console him. In his palmy days of self-assu- 
rance, she had really disliked him. But, on 
finding that he could be hectored by his father 
and lectured by his mother, like any other 
delinquent of his years, she took him under 
her protection. 

There was nothing alarming to her fancy in 
the debts he was said to have contracted ; nor 
even in the allusion to Colonel Hartle/s em- 
barrassments so kindly made by Sir Horace,. 
For to a girl of her age, such a fortune as 
Lord Glastonbury's appears inexhaustible; 
ten or fifteen thousand a-year in process of 
spending, conveying a vague impression of the 
proprietorship of Fortunio's purse. 

She conceived, therefore, when she saw 
the boozy Colonel sulking for days with his 
son, and Lady Mary taciturn and resentful, 
that they were endeavouring, tardily but 
never too late, to afford him a lesson. 

The lesson being disagreeably prolonged, 
however, it was far from disagreeable to the 
young Paria, who for the first time found him- 
self huffed, to be kindly and coaxingly ac- 
costed by the beautiful cousin who had hither- 
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to treated him so diregardftilly ; and who now 
behaved towards him with the afiectionate 
indulgence of an elder sister. He felt it the 
more, because, as if to deepen the odium of 
his own misdemeanours, everybody at Glaston- 
bury took occasion to praise his cousin. The 
poor old Earl persisted in calling her his 
own lovely Emily. Colonel Hartley swore 
she was the first horsewoman in England. 
Lady Mary declared her to be the life and 
soul of the house. While the Miss Holcombes 
and their mother, to prove that they were 
neither envious nor jealous of the London 
belle, insisted that she was the most distin- 
guished-looking of the numerous aristocratic 
London beauties who had brightened the 
Castle coterie. It was even whispered to 
him by Ralph Holcombe, as they cigarred it 
together one morning on their way to covert, 
that Sir Horace Lumley and Lord Hugh 
Ferguson had severally bolted from the Castle, 
the day after the ball, from having been 
refused by Miss Downham in the heyday of her 
triumphs the precedmg night. 

Lord Hartingham, at whose age, almost 
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all preferences are imitative, and who was 
apt to value people and things according to 
the value he saw set upon them by others, 
instantly discovered that the eyes of the 
scornful beauty who had refused the fashion- 
able Sir Horace Lumley, were far more bril- 
liant than the eyes of the girl whom BflferviDe 
had " thrown over/^ He began to think he 
had undervalued the fair cousin who was so 
much the more kind and conciliating for 
seeing him "bullied by the governor;'^ and 
was really flattered when she consulted his 
taste about what songs she should sing, or 
valses she should play, when a dinner at 
Holcombe Manor, some days afterwards, was 
crowned with that one greater evil than a 
country dinner-party, — " a little music/^ 

"Yes! Helen was wonderfully improved r he 
replied to Ralph Holcombe, who, being despe- . 
rately in love with the only fashionable London 
girl who had ever bewildered his bumpkin 
brains, could talk of nothing else to her cousin. 
"He could hardly believe her to he the 
same person he thought so flighty in town. 
She was grown so sociable and so entertain- 
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ing, that Glastonbury was quite another 
place/' 

The truth was, though Lord Hartingham's 
careless nature did not deteot it, that his heart 
had be^ drawn towards her in the first instance 
by the sort of indefinable family resemblance 
that often exists between sisters whose fea- 
tures^ form, and character, are really dissimi- 
lar. Certain words,-^certam intonations of 
voice, — a manner of taking up a book or lay- 
ing down her work, — brought Blanche (from 
whom he had now been ten months parted) 
before his eyes, ^henerer he was talking to 
Helen ; — or rather, rendered him conscious of 
a vague happiness by association with those 
pleasant times, when the absent one was all in 
aU to his heart. By degrees, the feeling 
invested itself in the beauteous cousin by his 
side. How could it be otherwise ? — She took 
so much pains to please him ! — And a very 
lovely girl who takes pains to please a very 
young man, must have a hard heart to deal 
with, if it do not meet her half-way. 

Lady Mary sat by, — ^neither blind nor un- 
observant, but without fear. Apprehensive 
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that the moment her son^s embarrassments 
vere remored, he would start oflf anew for 
Paris, and resmne the ruinous dissipations in 
which he had been inrolved, she was well con- 
tent to detain him at the Oastle, bj no matter 
what attraction. And when her son, though 
little in the habit of late of confiding his im- 
pressions to her, admitted how great an im- 
provement he found in his cousin, she repUed, 
" Yes! Helen is everything I could wish. Had 
you taken a fancy to her^ Hart., instead of that 
stupid, yea-nay sister, there would have been 
some excuse for you. Helen has sense and 
spirit-Helen is formed to shine in society.- 
Helen would have done us honour as the 
representative of our family. — If anything 
happened to me, I should have felt satisfied 
to leave your sisters to be brought up and 
brought out by Helen. — I look on her, in fact, 
as far more my daughter than my niece : — and 
it is a great act of self-denial on my part to 
advise her against accepting Ralph Holcombe ; 
for you may judge what a comfort it would be 
to have her settled at Holcombe Manor for 
Ufe.'^ 
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In all this. Lady Mary went so far as to 
have overshot her mark, had Lord Hartingham 
for a moment supposed that her tirade really 
purported to govern his choice of a wife. But 
his mother^s harangues were ever suggested by 
the caprice of the moment ; and he knew that 
she was as likely to condemn Helen to-morrow, 
as Blanche to-day. His Paris experience had 
moreover induced some change in his own 
cameleon-like nature. If reduced to disgust 
and mnvi by the monotony of the coteries of 
London fashion, so eflfete, — so colourless, — so 
devoid of unction or originality, — he had 
found an inexpressible charm among the weU- 
bred triflers of the Parisian heau monde. 

" Had Blanche become my wife," he some- 
times reflected, amid the excitement of con- 
tinental society, "all this would have been 
forbidden-fruit. Among these " charmers, 
'pleasant, but wrong,^ Blanche would have 
been as miserable as she would be out of 
place. I am afraid my mother judged rightly 1 
There is, alas! little sympathy of character 
between her and me T — 

And if such an opinion had once glanced 
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into his mind, it iras not likely to lose ground 
now that the smiles and charms of Helen were 
thrown into the scale. He forgare his mother, 
therefore, her rattling random verdict: — 
smiling with superior wisdom at the peculiarly 
feminine turn of mind which could not see 
two young persons of opposite sexes pleased 
with each other's company, without instantly 
recalling a wedding-ring, 

Helen's position in the family, meantime, 
was a thousand fold improved by having be- 
come an object of attention to Hart. The 
Colonel, seriously alarmed by the first indioa- 
tions of vice and extravagance on the part of 
his son, was not only charmed to see him 
settle down quietly at the Castle, but charmed 
with the charmer whose presence had efiected 
the miracle. As to the poor declining old 
Earl, he was overjoyed to get his darling boy 
near him again, and supremely happy when- 
ever his handsome grandson and ^^ darling 
Emil/' ware disposed to come and sit with 
him, while Roy don went to dinner; the boy 
reading the newspaper aloud, while the girl 
knitted or netted. He sometimes embarrassed 
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theio, indeed, bj dedanng that ^4t was a thou- 
sand pities thej were not brother and sister, — 
that thej might always be together and never 
quit his roor Bat it was worse stiU when he 
added, that ^' Roydon could not see things in 
that light ; that Roydon, whose judgment was 
worthy of the woolsack, thought it would be 
far better if they were to make up their minds 
to become man and wife" 

Apparently, the whole household at Glas- 
tonbury coincided in Roydon's opinion. For 
from the moment Lord Hartingham became 
devoted to her, their obsequiousness towards 
Helen knew no bounds. The finest flowers of 
the conservatory were sacrificed by the head 
gardener for her daily nosegay. When it 
suited her to see the hounds throw ofi^, the 
pretty barb appropriated to her use was 
groomed to such perfection, that the flanks 
might have served for a mirror ; while the fflace 
a la BeUe ff^lene invented by the Italian con- 
fectioner, would have been pronounced incom- 
parable, had not the French chef previously 
dedicated to her a supreme de faisan a la 
Downham. 
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" What a different place this old ghost-hole 
would become under the auspices of youth, 
beauty, and sprightliness like hersT mused 
Lord Hartingham, on perceiying how much 
more briskly circulated the blood in the veins 
of the superannuated establishment, now that 
Helen influenced its movements. "After all, I 
was wrong to think Glastonbury Castle such a 
bore. With whist for a pastime and not a busi- 
ness, — and hunting for an occasional recreation 
and not a duty, — ^it is really not much more 
tiresome than the usual routine of country 
houses.'^ 

Never, in fact, had its society been plea- 
santer. Lord Hartingham prided himself on 
showing off to his fastidious cousin, the prin- 
ciples of savcir vivre inspired by his foreign 
experience; and there was some excuse for 
Helen's conviction that no better-appointed 
establishment, or chattier clique, than she was 
now enjoying, was to be found in the United 
Kingdom. 

But she had tact enough to know that there 
existed a terrible barrier between herself and 
the perpetual presidency of Glastonbury Castle. 
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Though Lord Hartingham was just then as 
much out of love with Blanche as nineteen is 
certain to be with the object which eighteen 
found adorable, the young Paladin boasted of 
a certain sense of honour, which must render 
it impossible for him to offer his hand to the 
sister of her to whom he had once offered his 
heart. She would, perhaps, never have turned 
the question in her mind, had not Lady Mary, 
in imploring her one day to make Glaston* 
bury so pleasant to her son that he would 
not dream of returning to the continent, 
allowed it to be apparent that she did so in 
perfect self-security :-that, as it was impossi- 
ble for Hart, to think of matrimony with a 
sister of Blanche Downham, he might flirt to 
his heart's content. 

" We shall seeP was Helen's mental com- 
ment on these selfish calculations. ^^ Since my 
egotist of ai^ aunt chooses to angle with a 
golden hook, she can have no ri^t to be angry 
should the fish prove too strong for her, and 
carry off the tackled 

Her first manoeuvre towards effecting the 
mental revolution she desired, was by frequent 
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and seemingly frank allnsions to Downham 
and her sister. 

^^ Blmiche/' she said, ^' was all the happier 
for her absence. — Blanche had very peculiar 
notions on religion, politics, family affection, 
nay, almost every possible subject A certain 
feebleness of constitution, produced perhaps by 
the ill-health under which her mother was 
sinking at the period of her births rendered 
Blanche unequal to the fatigue of society ; and 
she had consequently determined to relinquish 
what is called the world,'' 

Lord Hartingham coloured and looked un^ 
easy ; but hazarded no inquiry. 

" Fortunately for her,'' resumed Miss Down- 
ham, ^^ the infirmities of our poor dear litde 
sister Lou. have afforded in her own &mily an 
object for the expansion of her benevolent 
energies. — But for that, she would have per- 
haps become a professional philanthropist,'-^a 
Mrs. Fry«— or a Sarah Martin. And sainthood 
and martyrdom," added Helen, " though they 
may lay up treasures in heaven, are only too apt 
on earth to bring down ridicule and annoy- 
ance." 
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"And how is poor little Louisa?'' inquired 
Lord Hartingham, shifting the question of 
Blanche's sainthood and martyrdom. 

" If you like, I will read what my sister 
says of her in her last letter," replied Helen, 
And though her companion gave no token of 
encouragement,— for they were walking to- 
gether arm-in-arm in the shrubbery late in the 
afternoon of a March day when the first gleam 
of spring sunshine often affords an intoxi- 
cating foretaste of spring, so that he found it 
fer pleasanter to conyerse with the Helen by 
his side, than revert to the Blanche who was 
playing the saint at Downham HaU, — she took 
a letter from her pocket and ran lightly over 
its contents. 

" You must not be offended, dearest sister, 
if I own myself quite reconciled to your 
announcement of having promised to prolong 
your sojourn at Glastonbury, by the leisure it 
will afford me to devote to our dear Lou,, 
who is growing more and more dependent 
upon my care. Never again express by the 
way your regret at my being so closdy con- 
fined by my attendance upon h^. So long m 
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I find myself useful, I am content. — My yoca- 
tion, I sometimes think, was to be a dea- 
coness, or a 9(xur de charite; for I am much 
happier after arranging Louisa's pillows or 
reading her to sleep, than ever you found 
yourself in a London ball-room. — To work out 
one's salvation by good works in one's own 
family, is a lot reserved for few. — How dif- 
ferent had it been to devote to strangers — 
perhaps to thankless strangers — ^those hours 
and labours which I have the happiness of 
dedicating to the kindest little invalid in the 
world ! If you mtist pity me, Helen, be it for 
the probability that this precious life may not 
be prolonged; and that I may have^to wander 
in a strange world, seeking after objects of 
interest which ill repay the search.'' 

" By all this, I fear," added Miss Downham, 
folding up the letter with an air of tender sym- 
pathy, " that poor Louisa is rapidly declining. 
But I know my sister Blanche. She will not 
be long in want of objects on which to squan- 
der her benevolence. She is haj^y now, — 
playing the governess to a sick sister; and 
will be equally happy in the sequel, presiding 
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t)Ter Sunday-schools, or plaiting-schools, or 
governessing at the lectures of Queen^s Col- 
lege.'' 

Lord Hartingham looked embarrassed ; and 
eYen felt a little heartsore while momentarily 
reyerting to the gentle being whose good quali- 
ties had for a time attached and purified his 
heart. But the prevailing impression left by 
the letter was, that Blanche was of too exalted 
a nature for his taste, — 

too good 
For human nature's daily food. 

And when next he turned towards Helen, 
whose cheeks were brightened by exercise, and 
her eyes by the consciousness of her power 
over him, he could not help admitting that his 
parents understood him better than he under- 
stood himself He was unworthy the partner^ 
ship for life of such an angel as Blanche. 

Helen meanwhile was becoming the dupe of 
her own coquetries. She had commenced her 
flirtation with her cousin without malice or 
steadfast intent either to supplant her sister, 
or become a peeress and hdy paramount at 
the Castle. — But while she trod " the prim- 

TOL. IL 
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rose paths of dalliance/^ the pleasantness of the 
read beguiled her on. There was a peculiar graoe 
in Hartingham's manner when he sought to 
recommend himself which had already charmed 
her into forgetfolness of the disparity of years* 
She preferred his company to that of any other 
person at the Oastle ; and in addition to this 
unconscious yielding of nature, her worldly 
Innbilions were so gratified by the deference of 
which, as lady of his thoughts, she found her- 
self the object, that to relinquish her fantastic 
supremacy would haye been a sacrifice. 

Above all, aw^ prospect was preferable to 
returning to Downham! By letters anterior 
to the one esdiibited to Hart., she had learned 
from Blanche that great reductions were taking 
place in her father's estaUishment ; that he 
and Lady Downham were wretchedly out of 
spirits ; and that there was not the slightest 
chance of their repairing to London for the 
season. There were eren whispers that the 
house was about to be let for a term of years ; 
and that tl^y were to reside at some quiet 
watering-place, for the health of Louisa. 

In such prospects, how little inducement to 
the petted idol of Glastonbury Castle to submit 
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to the career awaiting Miss Helen Downham! 
Rather, — almost rather, — ^become Mrs. Hol- 
oombe of Holcombe Manor, and enter a large, 
ebeerful, kind, and pleasure-loving family, than 
abide with a father and stepmothei^ whose 
thoughts were shut up in a banker's book, and 
whose careworn faces excluded all sunshine 
from the house. 

&ich an alternative would not perhaps have 
suggested itself as a forlorn hope to h$r mind, 
but that at the moment of receiving one of 
Blandie's melancholy epistles, expressing fesurs 
that her father's affairs were seriously embar- 
rassed and that poor dear little Lou. would be 
the sufferer by the necessary cur^iulment oi her 
comforts, the Castle happened to be full of 
visitors, by whose claims to attention her own 
were partly thrown into the shade. 

The Duke and Duchess of Dumfries, with 
their two unmarried daughters, Lady Augusta 
and Lady Marian Delaval, were come to spend 
some days with the Hartleys on.their way to 
townfromDumfries Palace; the Duchess occupy- 
ing a post in the royal household, which 
necessitated her being early in London. The 

o2 
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daughters were dull, heavy girls; neither ill- 
looking nor ill-mannered, but afflicted with a 
institutional apathy easily to be mistaken for 
insolence. While guests at Glastonbury, Lord 
Hartingham naturally belonged to them in 
order of precedence, and they to Lord Harting- 
ham; and as they had no previous acquaint- 
ance with Helen, and had none of that readiness 
of speech which promotes intimacy among 
young people, they sat apart from her, in 
their strait-laced long-waisted robes of state,' 
so well adapted to their long, formal, inexpres- 
sive faces; till she began to feel there was a 
great gulph fixed between the daughter of an 
obscure country baronet and the right honour- 
able daughters of a gartered Duke and courtly 
Duchess. The Jeremiah Smith blood in her 
veins assigned unnatural proportions to their 
consequence. 

Lord Hartingham, on the other hand, to 
whom all distinctions of rank were too familiar 
for a moment's thought, and who regarded the 
granddaughter of Us grandfather as completely 
on a par with the Lady Delavals (saving at 
Ae ceremonious crisis of entering or quitting a 
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room), gave his arm, as a matter of course, to 
Lady Augusta, without any other feeling than 
a wish to withdraw it again. He wanted to 
enjoy his dinner enlivened onc6 more by his 
cousin Helen's sprightly suggestive chat ; instead 
of having to fire oflF minute-guns of formal dis* 
course with a young lady who, though seeing 
things with her own eyes, and hearing them with 
her own ears, had been brought up to judge them 
through the understanding of her papa and 
mamma ; which was as broad as it was long^ 
ie., as thick as it was narrow. 

But {hough such might be Lord Hartingham's 
mental verdict on the Ladies Delaval, he was 
too well-bred to fail in attention towards guests 
in his father's house ; more especially persons 
holding so important a position in the world's 
esteem. And as Helen watched him from the 
ignoble place she occupied beside the over-* 
assiduous Mr. Hokombe, exchange etiquettes 
with the solemn girl who never smiled and 
seldom spoke, she lamented her own deficiency 
in that formal dullness which her ignorance of 
Ufe imagined to be symbolic of a caste. Con- 
vinced that both Hartingham and the Delavals' 
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despised her for the jdebeian animation of her 
mannen^ and liveliness of her talk, she i^rould 
fain hare exchanged the graceful agility of the 
gazelle for the grave uncouthness of an elephant. 
Having taken it into her head that the ob* 
ject (tf the Duchess's visit Aras to promote an 
alliance between one of her sdemn dau^ters 
mi liord Kartingkam, she fancied that th^ 
eoUoquj carried on in onii&ons whisp^^ cm th^ 
$ofa between the two ttiammali/ mnst relate to 
the arrai^gementr of the preliimnaries ; - whereaa 
the dialogue reallj consisted in lamentations 
on the Dudiles^'fi part o^r the fr^tfld ^ssi- 
pation of the jouth of the age, and the expres- 
sion of a h&j^j on Lady Mafy's, that her son; 
^ having commenced sowing his wild oats>'^ (at 
an ag^ when most little boys are sowing mns-^ 
tard aaid CTess!) " he would sobe* down by an 
early settlement in life.'' As to drtoming of 
an alliance between their offsinring. Lady 
Augusta Delaval, with her few thousand 
pounds' portion^' would liave been as odious to 
Lady Mary, as to the Duchess a son-in-law 
already admitted into circles, a mere allusion 
tfi whidi caused her eyes to roll epileptically 
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in their sockets. But that her daughters par- 
ticipated in her holy horror of reprobates, she 
would not have risked their happiness by a 
yiidt to Glastonbury Castle during the sojourn 
of the handsome Lord Hartingham. 

It was only, indeed, the power of custom 
which took them there at alL The venerable 
Earl being a near family conneddon, she had 
been in the habit of paying lim a yiait every 
three or four years ; and though Lady Mary 
regarded it as a visitation, and was sadly 
puzzled by her Grace's benign inquiries conr 
ceming the welfare of her excellait old friend 
tlie Bishop, the health of his son, and number 
of his spinister daughters, (of which very 
reverend cousins Lady Mary knew as little 
as if they were tattooed and living in. New 
Zealand,) the Hartleys were sufficiently people 
of tlie world to understand the vahie of a 
connexion with the family of DelavaL 

On one of the days of their visit, a large 
detachment of the Holcombes was invited to 
make up the party. And though the stiU- 
life young ladyships, if pleased with the easy 
good-humour of the Miss Holcombes, were 
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petrified at their familiarity with Lord Hart- 
in^iam, the Duchess, who had been in the 
habit of meeting at all her former visits, the 
worthy, homely, motheriy Mrs. Holcombe^ 
signified her satisfaction at renewing the ac- 
quaintance : delighted to have secured a right- 
thinking unsophiscated squire's wife to listen 
to her hcHnilies upon the immoralities of the 
times, and chime in with her comminajion. 

The rowly^powly old lady of the Manor was, 
however, little addicted to anathema. She was 
moreover in extra good humour at permving 
that her hopeful and best-beloved Ralph, occu- 
pied for once Lord Hartingham's usual post 
beside Miss Downham : — not only from know- 
ing him to be desperately in love with the fair 
Helen, but from knowing the fair Helen to be 
as good a match for him as Lord Hartingham 
for one of his sisters. 

Unused to tricks or manoeuvres of any 
kind, l^e moment she was brought into play 
by the Duchess, she showed her cards. 

" It was a son dF yours, I think, Mrs. Hol- 
Cpmbe, who took Lady Mary Hartley's niece 
in to dinner yesterday and to-day 1" inquired 
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her Grace of the country neighbour, as they 
sat together taking coffee. To which inquiry 
Mrs. Holcorabe replied, with a assenting smile, 
that exhibited a range of teeth as gray and 
irregular as her own park-palings. 

"A pleasing-looking, modest young man!" 
added the Duchess, to whom Ralph Hoi- 
combe's sheepishness said much in his favour*. 
" For what profession do you intend him V 

To which Mrs. Holcombe replied, drawing 
herself up with some majesty, " that being her 
eldest, he would succeed to his father's estate/' 

The Duchess, with sons> brothers, nephews,^ 
and cousins, ad infiniturAi embarked in the 
church and the law, probably considered that 
in the case of a landed property of insufficient 
eitent to entitle it to a green patch in a 
county map, like Holcombe Manor, any son, 
whether the Alpha or Omega of so large a 
family, — might as well do something for him- 
self during his father's lifetime. But she sum- 
med up her opinion into a civil bow. 

" Had it not been my eldest," resumed Mrs. 
Holcombe, smilingly and confidentially, never 
desirous to drop the conversation when her 
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children were the topic, — "your Grace would 
scarcely have seen him occupying a place by 
the side of Miss Downham/' 

Now, on Miss Downham, the Duchess had 
never wasted a thought. She knew her to be 
the daughter of her cousin Lord Glastonbur/s 
daughter. But having always heard that 
Lady Emily had married some nobody, who 
,«luTii .ptfn (» some other «oboij, .nd 
lived in the country where nobody ever heard 
of him, she considered Lady Mary only too 
kind in chaperoning this obscure niece occa- 
sionally to some London ball, and having her 
on a visit at Glastonbury Castle. To Mrs. 
Holcombe's insinuation, therefore, she replied 
by a smile of bland incomprehension. 

" Miss Downham is an heiress!" replied the 
candid old country-gentlewoman. " But that 
he is so much too young for her, she would 
be an excellent match for her cousin Lord 
Hartingham T — 

In saying which, she fancied she was assign- 
ing an almost fabulous latitude to poor Helenas 
pretensions ! 
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A gallant boy ! 
And were he not my offspring, I would say 
He were as fine a mettled gentleman, 
Of as free spirit, and as fine a temper 
As is in England. Ay, a maxk, fair lady, 
. That Yei:y richly may deserve thy love. 

The Mbbbt Detil op Edmonton. 

Even among personages as disinterested as 
is compatible with the meannesses of civilized 
life,— model-duchesses,— clap-trap patriots, — 
and other professors of moral philosophy, — ^it 
is astontshing what a sensation is caused by 
mere mention of an heiress. 

The first time her Grace of Dumfries could 
command the private attention of her hostess, 
it was impossible for the mother of Beveral 
younger sons, and aunt of many indigent 
nephews, not to say, — "Ton never told me. 
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my dear Lady Mary, that your pretty niece 
was an heiress/' 

"An heiress f — Absurd! — Who can have 
been talking such nonsense to you, my dear 
Duchess ?" cried Lady Mary, in a manner too 
full of impulse to be assumed. " Poor Emily 
left two daughtei's, who will have fifteen 
hundred a-year between them, when both are 
of age. But even in these moneyless days, an 
income of seven hundred and fifty pounds a- 
year, scarcely constitutes an heiress." 

" Certainly not. And as I could not for- 
bear saying to Mrs. Holcombe, had Miss Down- 
ham really been an heiress, one should have 
heard enough of her in London, last season." 

" Enough, indeed ! — What a fuss was made 
with that Miss Wilson Thompson, the York- 
shire girl, with her five thousand a-year, — who 
refused half the Life Guards, and I know not 
how many sons of peers !'' 

" It iis really disgraceful to the country,^' 
sighed the Duchess, "to witness the proportion 
of interested matches among us ; and the more 
so, because in England, riches so abound/' 

" There are certainly great fortunes in Eng- 
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land/' replied Lady Mary, languidly adjust- 
ing her scores of bracelets. " But I suppose 
there is no country where wealth is more un- 
equally divided. However, in point of in- 
terested marriages, shabby as we are, it is 
only in England a love-match is ever heard of! 
At present we do not boast of our manages 
de convenances 

Again, the Duchess shook her head over the 
bad habits daily introduced among us from 
the Continent. And satisfied on the point of 
Helen's heiresship, secretly congratulated her- 
self that she had not, on the strength of Mrs. 
Holcombe's erroneous information, invited her 
kinswoman too warmly to Delaval House or 
Dumfries Palace. The interests of her younger 
sons and indigent nephews not being at stake,, 
she was at liberty to resume her opinion 
that Miss Downham's manners were alarmingly 
fi:ee, and her shoulders offensively bare. She 
pointed out these faults before she diept, to 
Lady Augusta and Lady Marian, as we nail 
kites to a bam; and all three raised their 
eyes to Heaven in sympathy of condemna- 
tion. 
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Lady Mary, meanwhile, took an early op- 
portunity to testify to poor old Mrs. Hol- 
combe her displeasure that she should have 
presumed to. gossip to the Duchess concerning 
the family affairs of Glastonbury Castle. Not 
that there was much harm in her magnifica- 
tion of the amount of Helenas fortune. But, 
Lady Mary, conscious that there were other 
points in the family history which did not 
equally well bear discussion, thought it as well 
to afford a hint to her country neighbour. 

"How came you to tell the Duchess of 
Dumfries, my dear Mrs. Holcombe, that Helen 
Downham was an heiress T said she, after 
decojdng the old lady, into her dressing-room 
for the purpose of reading her a lecture. — " It 
is always bad taste to talk about the pecuniary 
affairs of our friends, even when well-informed 
on the subject. But it is really hardly fair to 
circulate groundless rumours which, some day 
or other, will be said to have originated with 
mdy when some disappointed suitor discovers 
that my niece's heiresship consists in a few 
paltry hundreds a-year." 

" I must beg your ladyship's pardon,*' said 
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the old ladjy a little taken aback, but drawing 
up stifEij on finding herself thus unceremo- 
niouslj called to account. '^The Downham 
property brings in something like nine thou- 
sand !''— 

** When my sister married into the family, 
it was rated at half that sum/' persisted Lady 
Mary coolly. " And you are, perhaps, not 
aware that there are three daughters to share 
it at the death of Sir George, who has an 
excellent life/' 

" I am vastly glad to hear it, for the sake 
of his family,'' retorted the old lady firmly. 
" Still, sooner or later, my dear Lady Mary, 
we must all drop : — and at her father's decease, 
Miss Downham succeeds to the enjoyment of a 
splendid fortune!" 

Again did Lady Mary plead the two sisters. 
And this time, the poor old lady was piqued 
into declaring that she had ascertained the 
fact from the most unimpeachable authority. 
On discovering her dear Ralph's attachment 
to Miss Downham, she had considered it 
her maternal duty to write into Suffolk, (to 
a cousin of her's who resided in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Downham Hall, and had known 
Sir George's daughters from their childhood,) 
in order to satisfy herself respecting the 
young lady's temper and principles. "And 
when Mrs. Probyn Watts favoured me with a 
reply," continued Mrs. Holcombe, " she added 
to the particulars I had asked, that the pro- 
perty of the late Sir J^emiah Downham was 
entailed, failing heirs male, upon his eldest 
grand-daughter/' 

" I have little doubt, ma'am, that you and 
your son are far better informed on the sub- 
ject than I can pretend to be," was Lady 
Mar/s bitter reply, — ^for she had always 
resented Ralph Holcombe's attentions to her 
niece ; and now that she had reason to ascribe 
them to sordid calculation, had no patience 
with his presumption. " I, who have some 
little right to feel interested in her welfare, 
never took upon myself to institute inquiries 
concerning the amount of her fortime." 

" Again I must ask your ladyship's pardon," 
cried the indignant old gentlewoman. "My 
letter contained not the slightest allusion to 
Miss Downham's fortune." — 
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"Oh, no! — of course. — You merely stated 
to this Mrs. Watts, whom I remember at 
Downham twenty years ago, the wife of a 
gentleman-farmer in the neighbourhood, or 
something of that sort, — people by no means 
on terms with my brother-in-law to be admitted 
into the confidence of his affairs/' — 

"Not into the confidence of Sir George's 
affairs, perhaps,'' retorted Mrs. Holcombe 
warmly, highly indignant in her turn. — " But, 
with your ladyship's permission. Sir George 
had a father who, being only a country banker 
of the name of Smith, was the friend and 
man of business of Mr. Probyn Watts; who in 
his turn, rendered him the service of wit- 
nessing his will. Harman, of Ipswich, who 
succeeded Sir Jeremiah in his banking busi- 
ness, is one of the trustees." 

Lady Mary had now ascertained all she 
wanted to know: — and, nothing daunted by 
Mrs. Holcombe's ire, proceeded to secure her 
future discretion by observing, " in that case I 
tMnk he might just as well abstain from com- 
menting on the contents. As a country-neigh- 
bour of the Downhams, it shows bad taste and 

you II. D 
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bad feeling on his part to make their afiairs a 
matter of discussion: and I must say, t^at 
were I in Sir Greorge's place, and aware of his 
gossiping, I would never exchange a word 
with him again/' 

Mrs. Holcombe, feeling herself talked at^ 
had a great mind to be affronted. But, too 
provident a mother to risk the loss of so 
valuable a house of caU as Glastonbury Castle, 
for the maintenance of her own dignity, she 
blew her nose sonorously, and prepared with a 
careless face to quit the room ; trusting that, 
before her next visit, the subject of di^te 
would have escaped the volatile memory of 
Lady Mary. 

But the sense of ind%nity she carried home 
with her to the Manor, was nothing to the flatter 
of spirit she left behind ! Lady Mary, though 
she had seen fit to discredit the authority of 
Probyn Watts, was perfectly aware tiat no 
one had further insight into the afEmrs of 
Downham Hall; and smee he pronounced 
Helen to be an eldest son, an eld^ son she 
was; After congratulating herself, th^eforc^ 
on the levity with which her son appeajred ta 
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be transferring hia affections from the jomi^ 
to the elder sister, her first aBixietj was to 
conceal the important fact she had discorded, 
from the knowledge of her husband and son. 
Mrs. Hokombe's chattering, die flattered her- 
self, was effeetoallj silenced. But shoidd 
chance reveal the brilliancy of her niece's 
prospects to her tlnck-so«led husband, i^e 
knew ha wocild at OQce iuTaUdate her sdiemea 
by harassing his son, either with coarse ban- 
tering or peremptory advice ; and was eqiially 
certain that, if Helen's claims to his attenticot 
were pressed upon Loi*d Hartingham as those 
of an heiress, he would instantly declare off. 
At present, he was in as fair a^ay as could 
be desired to &11 in love, and be fallen in love 
with. But at hia age, even where genuine dis- 
interestedness does not exist, the fear of being 
taxed as a fortune-hunter operates largely. 

That Helen had been kept in the dark with 
regard to her interests. Lady Mary was cer- 
tain ; from conversations she had occasionally 
held with her respecting her father's second 
marriage. Her best polief, therefore, was to 
liurow the young people constantly together,, 

D 2 
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that their liking might ripen into love, before 
the question of money came on the tapis. 

In this design, she was undesignedly seconded 
by Helen ; who had been thoroughly enlight- 
ened as to her own wishes and intentions by 
the vexations she had experienced while the 
Delavals were in the house. Her poor old 
grandfather who, like other half-doting per- 
sons, occasionally hit upon truths imperceptible 
to clearer intellects, had said to her one day 
during the sojourn of the Duke and Duchess, 
" do you know, my dear, why those people 
are staying here? Because they want to 
make up a match between Lady Augusta and 
Hart. 1 A most suitable connection certainly 
for both; and my daughter Mary probably 
thinks that by marrying her son to such a 
heavy young lady, she would steady him at 
oncel And then Emily, my darling, when 
your cousin is happily settled, we'll look out 
for a husband for your^ 

This announcement, coupled with the 
Duchess's mysterious whisperings and Lord 
Hartingham's civilities to Lady Augusta, con- 
vinced her that she had as much lost all 
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chance of becoming Ladj Hartingham as of 
being Viscountess Eflferville. And who does 
not know the importance of such a conviction 
in magnifying the value of the object ! 

Already, she began to reproach herself with 
having again missed her tide ! It was all her 
own fault! On their first acquaintance in 
London^ her conduct towards her cousin had 
been so slighting, as to throw him into the 
hands of her younger sister. And now that, 
having outlived his boyish liking, he was 
staying in the same house with her, seeking 
shelter in her affection from his parents' 
moroseness, she had played her part so ill as 
to leave him at the mercy of a manoeuvring 
duchess ; to be coupled with five feet ten of 
aristocratic stupidity, scarcely more animated 
than one of the marbles or mummies in the 
gallery of the British Museum. 

Great, therefore, was the relief to her feel- 
ings, when Lord Hartingham exclaimed on 
seeing the dining-table reduced to its ordinary 
dimensions, and the blazing candelabra to a 
moderate allowance of light, — "Thank good- 
ness those very heavy pieces of furniture, the 



BdKvtky buTe becin mo^ed out of the way ! 
Thank goodaess we are alone again! To-sigfat, 
4ear H^a, ire eludl enj<^ with doal^ lert, 
our fight <^rer the eheeahboard!^ 

Thus enoraiaged) Ladj Mary took eare 
tiiey should enjoy it undisturbed^ for that, 
«id many eT^ngs to come. — Deaf to the 
OcdoneFs hints that ^it iras about this time 
Lord gtokeslei^y and Enox> and sereral other 
fellows who only wanted reminding, had pro- 
mised to come to them for a few days, whith 
would enable them to get np a rubber,'' she 
pleaded the necessity of keeping the house 
quiet, that she mi^t devote more attention 
. than she had lately been able to give to her 
father, whom Eoydon thought poorly. And 
in Lord Glastonbury's health and preservation, 
his nephew possessed far too deep a stake for 
any hint of that description not to drive a 
whole suit of trumps out of his head. 

With Helen, she maintained a line of con- 
duct equally astucious. ** Quite right, my 
dear, — a very sensible and ladylike letter?' 
said she, on returning to her niece the epistle 
in which Ralph Holcombe's proposals for her 
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ber band, were {(mnalij rejected. ^ I can't 
ccmceire how it erer entered the booby's head, 
that a ghi with jeitr pretensions, would stoop 
to become tiie Lady Bountiful of Holcombe 
Manor, to htixia upon beef and beer and 
tibe CKerdse oi the cardinal virtues. It is a 
remarkable proof of the forethought of pron- 
dence/' continued her ladyship, who, in the 
pursuance of her atrocious machiayelism, occa- 
flokmally indulged like Joseph Sur&ce, in what 
Bounded like a moral sentin^nt, — " that pear- 
sons qualified like yourself, my dear Heloi, 
to adorn the highest orcfer of society, become 
lost and mis^able if thrown into an inferior 
statiim.** 

Helen Downham was too lu^py in swallow- 
ing the flattery, to notice the hook to which 
the attractive bait was attached But though 
4ierself a gudgeon, she was not the less cunning 
angler in her turn, when occasion presented 
itself. — So naively did she suffer herself 
to be checkmated twice that very evening by 
Lord Hartiugham, to whom, both at cheas 
and billiards, she was qualified to give twenty 
points, that in the course of their ride to 
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covert the following morning, he made his 
formal declaration ; entreating her to overlook 
his lack of years and fortune and become his 
wife, as soon as the governor and Ladj Mary 
could be induced to yield their consent. And 
though it was the last meet of the season, and 
they had actually caught a glimpse of the red 
coats before she could be prevailed upon to 
sanction his intended appeal to Colonel Hart- 
ley, he magnanimously turned back yith her 
towards the Castle. — The fox by his side 
proved the greater attraction! 

That his parents, who had declared on the 
avowal of a passion for Blanche, that it was 
out of their power to make him an allow- 
ance such as would enable him to settle in 
life, could be brought to favour his present 
views, he certainly did not believe possible. 
But he was determined to make a hard fight 
for it; and, if necessary, to appeal to the 
liberality of his grandfather. Above all, his 
lovely Helen (prepared for any sacrifice rather 
than return to the subordination and straits 
of Downham Hall} assured him that, far from 
desiring a separate establishment, her only wish 
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was to reside with his family, both at the Oastle 
and in town. 

This was a great point gained. For the 
experience of the last six months, since eman- 
cipated from the parental bit and bridle, had 
tended to convince Lord Hai*tingham that, 
when guineas and louis d'ors are scarce, the 
parental rack and manger form a highly satis- 
factory resource. Rendered bold by this 
reassurance, he hastened to ask an audience of 
his mother who, fully prepared for the result, 
had scarcely patience to listen to his very 
superfluous preamble. 

" When a man of his age,^' he said, " was 
placed, by the imprudence of his family, in 
habits of daily intercourse with a beautiful 
girl, they had only themselves to thank if an 
imprudent attachment should arise.'' 

Choosing to play out the farce to the 
end, Lady Mary replied that, — "aware of 
his passion for her younger niece, she had 
supposed it impossible for Helen to obtain any 
other interest in his eyes, than as the sister 
of Blanche.'' — By which plausibilities, however, 
her dear Hart, was not to be silenced. 
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^No, ne» modierr cried he, ^^ jou had no 
right to suppose anything of the kind. You 
kid me, last summer, that mj liking for 
Biittche was a boyish whim that had not ^ 
Bwntibs' endurance in it; and on my arrival 
httct, must have known perfectly, by the life I 
had been leading at Paris, that yoxnr prophe- 
des had come to pass. I repeat, that it is 
sidely your own fault if my heart and hand 
are no longer at my own disposal Be a dear 
good mammy, therefore, and settle it all for 
me with my father/* 

Lady Mary endeayoured to repre® the tell- 
tale twinkle in her eyes, which betrayed her 
secret joy ; and grayely shook her head. 

" You won*t say, this time, I hope, that I 
have dbosen a person unsuitable to my nature I" 
continued her son. "Every idea of Helen's 
and mine is in common ! K ever two people 
had a right to be happy together, it is my 
cousin and myself !'* — 

Certain that her acquiescence would be re- 
ported to her niece. Lady Mary condescended 
to i^ree with him* But to keep up a decent 
show of opposition, previous to undertaking 
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iaf GMse -with the Colonel, she xited the dis- 
paritj -of yeuBy — " Helen wa3 tvo jears his 
nenbrr — 

^ Ten or fifteen years, henoe^'^ replied hear 
am, ^' two yeaxs^ di£ferra€e of age between ik 
"^viil not be so much as noticed ! And ainoe 
^<ktermined to marry young, sorely it is better 
that my ^ife dumld know something d£ die 
world, than that we should be boy and girl 
'tether?* 

Lady Mary's a^ent to tids proposition ^ 
qualified by Jt hint that at all erents to marry 
in his teeas, was an act of iaapradent folly. 
^^ At least, wait till he was of age T 

Till he was of age? — Two years? — ^An 
eternity! Naturally enough, the self-willed 
boy would not hear of suda a postponement. 

" Helen was of age last Thursday, my dear 
mother,'' cried he, ^ and let that serye for us 
both. Now-a-days, everybody marries young; 
— Lord Danbar was only twenty, — ^Rhodes 
just my age. Of the four marriages that took 
pjbee last jq)ring among your own acquaint- 
jmce, mother, only one of the Inidegrooms had 
\attained years of discretion !" — 
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The truth of this assertion, Ladj Mary was 
forced to admit. But she endeavoured to re- 
call to mind and repeat, some of the cogeut 
arguments she had heard enforced on occasion 
of these very matches. She suffered herself, 
however, to be, if not convinced, gradually 
overtalked; and appeared to succumb reluc- 
tantly to her son's entreaties that she would 
explain all to his father. 

All she chose to explain was, that, since 
their headstrong boy had set his mind on an 
early marriage, it was as well that his choice 
had fallen upon her niece; who was content 
to rough and smooth it with themselves. 

" As regards fortune,*' continued Lady Mary, 
"she is entitled to between seven and eight 
hundred a-year at once; besides a share of her 
father's property hereafter.'' 

And as she took care to make this commu- 
nication after dinner, when Colonel Hartley 
surveyed all sublunary things through the sun- 
shine of a bottle of claret, she did not find 
him hard to be persuaded. The play-debts 
incurred by his son in Paris, reconciled him to 
the idea of his settlement in life ; and if he 
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must marry, Helen Downham would be far 
from an ineligible daughter-in-law. She suited 
the Colonel better than most girls ; — was not 
missish ; — ^rode well ; — delighted in out-of-door 
exercises; — and in rainy weather, could not 
only stand a game at billiards, but even take a 
hand at whist. Above all, she knew the ways 
of the house; and the whole affair might be 
got through "with less fuss and ceremony than 
usually renders a wedding such a confounded 
nuisance/' 

Before the eyening was oyer, in short, Helen 
had been kissed and congratulated by the 
whole family, as the future Lady Hartingham : 
till the happy loyer, whom the novelty of his 
situation transported into twice the lover he 
had been the preceding day, began almost to 
miss the excitement of the opposition he had 
anticipated. Everything went smooth. Every 

body was pleased. And the hopes and wishes 
of Helen having once been crossed, she un- 
derstood the better the value of her present 
position. 

It was not till the halo of this perfect 
beatitude was dissipated by an inquiry that 
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arose of who was to eommunicate their in^ 
trations to Downham Hall, that each becaaiie 
suddenlj conscious of the insecurity uir 
separable from hollowness of heart. — Not one 
of them was in a position to be honest. — 
Both Helen and Lord Hartingham knew 
that, however fair a surface they might 
put upon the matter, thej had behayed to- 
wards !l^nehe as one so good and true shodld 
oaver hare been treated, — even by an enemy. 
On the other hand, Colonel Hartley dared m^ 
make such proposals to Sir George Downham 
for his daughter's hand as would necessitate 
the exposmee of the shattered state of his 
affairs. While Lady Mary dreaded that the 
moment of explanation would Indng her o^m 
duplicity to light ; — ^and that, when her dear 
Hart. discoTered he had been manceuyred into- 
marrying an heiress, and Helen that she had 
been hurried itto pledging her hand unap- 
prized of its positive value, the alliance m^hl^ 
fall to the ground. 

But of the whole set, Helen, who, from her 
age and sex, i^uld have abounded in candour, 
was perhaps most in fear of an idakcmemept^ 
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Unable to surmise to what degree her fathar's 
embarrassments might operate upon her tm- 
tune, every succeeding letter from her sister 
apprized her that nothing could be more pakt* 
ful than the state of affairs at Downham HalL 
Yet beyond an occasional hint to Lady Mary 
that she was afraid Lady Downham had 
infected her father with the preyailing lage 
for speculation, she had never uttered a 
syllable likely to place her visit to Glaston- 
bury in the light of an escape from a preca- 
rious home. And when Colonel Hartley sag- 
gested that, perhaps, after all, the b^t thing 
would be for Hartingham to start at once 
for Downham, and make his prc^>osals in per- 
son, though too prudent vehemently to oppose 
&e scheme, she contrived to make her en- 
amoured cousin sensible of the imposaibilitj 
of quitting her ^de. 

" The fact is, my dear boj,'^ mid the 
Colonel, when alone with his son, " it is out of 
my power to make an offer that woiild look 
even tolerably weU upon paper. There's no 
concealing the matter, Hart., that Hden 
Downham's a plaguy deal better match fwr 
you than you for her'' 
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** Provided she is content/' — Lord Harting- 
ham was beginning. — 

" Ay, ay, — that's all very well,'' interrupted 
the Colonel. "But when it comes to black- 
and-white explanations with that long-headed 
father of her's, — whos being a banker's son, 
has, I daresay, the pounds, shillings, and pence 
table at his finger's ends, — you will find your- 
self looking confoundedly small !" — 

The young lord, whose besetting weakness 
it was to look considerably bigger than was 
necessary, instantly gave up all thoughts of an 
expedition to the Hall. 

" In point of blood, we have decidedly the 
best. of it," resumed the Colonel, who could not 
bear to hear his darling son disparaged even by 
himself. "But in point of the stumpy, my 
dear boy, I'm afraid that Downham will exact 
settlements, which I could as easily make as 
pay oflF the national debt." 

This conversation, translated out of slang 
into civilized language. Lord Hartingham 
repeated to the lady of his love. He thought 
it right she should know the worst. He thought 
it right she should be warned of the proba- 
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bility of opposition on the part of Sir George. 
But, alas ! Helen was not moved by his in- 
genuousness to be ingenuous in her turn. Not 
a syllable did she confide to him of the 
embarrassments of Downham Hall. 

" Were not my grandfather in so infirm a 
state of body and ,mind, dearest Helen," added 
the young lord, he would have settled every- 
thing for us at once ! He would have acted 
as mediator. He would have obviated all 
necessity for a disagreeable personal explana- 
tion with Sir George.^' 

Lady Mary, when taken into their counsels, 
was of the same opinion. But this did not 
serve to remove the difficulties of the case. 
And both Helen and her adorer were begin- 
ning to look so downcast that it was perhaps 
an act of humanity on the part of the fond 
mother to suggest, "that if secure in mutual 
attachment, they had nothing to fear ; — ^that 
since, her niece was of age, Sir George's op- 
position would be no legal impediment.^' Add- 
ing, by way of palliative to her lesson of filial 
impiety, " He showed such utter disregard to 
the interest of his daughters in his second 
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ttairriage, that ba ean soancelr ®xmcI t^ find 
tkem impliddy c^edknlT^ 

On this hint, Lord Hwtm^axn spal^^ bat 
not till he could comnumd iiie prixate ear df 
his affianced bride. 

^ After aU, why solicit a coasent wiAch. it 
nRm next to certain would be refused! It was 
to himself, a nuoor, parental authorization was 
nacessar J. As to Ins dacHng Helen, she was 
by law her own mistness; and as regarded feel- 
iaig and sentiment, iras sot Lady Mary, her 
mother's only sister, a more fitting representatiTO 
of that motJier than a Lady Dowitham, i^rung 
&om no one knew where, to usorp her mother^s 
place ? Far better marry at tiskce, and t^idi 
Sir George tl^ wisdom of sanctioniDg a mea- 
sure it was no longer in Ws power to prevent." 

Helen demurred; partly from the decent 
woananly instinct still alive in her heart, partly 
from her secret hankering after a showy London 
wedding, with its due allowaaoe of BrBsseis' 
bi^ and bridesmaids. 

" There was SDmeAing so (tegrading,'^ she 
isaid, *' in an elopement, — something so vulgar 
in the i^ry name of Gretna Green I" 
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^^ But tills is no question, deareat, of Gretaa 
Green,'* pleaded Ixwrd Hartingham. We might 
be married by special license in the Castle 
Chapel by old Hawkhurst^ mj ^andfatbei^s 
i^baplain. And the world, which can never be 
compietelj au faii to what has been passing 
>bdund the scenes, will suppose the ceremony 
was oonduded in this sort of quiet way, in 
oompliment to Lord Glastcmbury's state of 
healtL'' 

The special license, the domestic chaplain, 
and the chapel of Glastonbury Castle, consti- 
tuted, in Helen's opinion, some palliatives to 
the sort of marriage proposed ; though it was 
yexatious that no pompous column of news- 
paper report was to vie with the brilliancy of 
the EflFerville solemnization. Still, having hesi- 
tated about refusing the boor Ralph Holcombe 
lest she should be forced to resume her dreary 
dependency at Downham Hall, it was not 
likely she should long resist the importunities 
of a handsome young peer of the realm. 

She had actually given her consent. Lady 
Mary, who insisted upon presenting her trous- 
seau, had despatched to town her confidential 
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orders. The eventful day was fixed, — ^the 
special license procured ; and when, one day, 
the generous aunt presented to her future 
daughter-in-law the magnificent set of family 
diamonds which Lord Glastonbury^s partiality 
had at Lord Hartingham^s birth bestowed upon 
herself, the enraptured Helen, while surreying 
herself in the glass adorned with that match- 
less tiara and dazzling necklace, admitted that 
she was the luckiest person in the world ! — 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Thus, with each gift of nature and of art, 
And wanting nothing but an honest heart ; 
Grown all to all — ^from no one fault exempt, 
And most contemptible to shun contempt; 
Her passion still to covet general praise, — 
Her life to forfeit it a thousand ways! 

Dbtden. 

The appointed day arrived, and they were 
married. The solemn vow was pronounced, to 
which seldom had bride and bridegroom lent a 
more careless ear. The little Hartley girls 
attended as bridesmaids. Lady Mary held as 
large a salts'-bottle in her hand as became her 
double capacity of aunt and mother-in-law; 
and the Colonel, who had primed himself with 
a tumbler of sherry, looked as hazy by day- 
light as he was in the habit of looking after 
dinner. 
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At the close of the ceremony, Lord Harting- 
ham conducted his beautiful wife into their 
grandfather's apartment to receive his benedic- 
tion, his own deportment exhibiting more feel- 
ing than might have been expected of him. 
For the aflFection borne him by the old Earl 
from the moment of his birth had begotten 
something nearly resembling aflFection in re- 
turn; and Lord Glastonbury having always 
expressed a wish that he mkiA manrr f ouns; 
.ad give him great-grandchnSn ^H I«rl 
Hartingham rejoiced that, m bringing t» his 
aged feet so lovely a bride, he was also 
gratifying his pride in the child of his lost 
daughter. 

*^ God btess you, my dear BtniljP faltered 
iJie poor old man, as soon as he couM be made 
to understand the motive of the white satin 
and lace veil. ** Make our dear Hart, as ha|^ j 
as he deserves, and be a haj^ier woman than 
your mother. I never filed that Mr. Downham, 
Emily. He was an upstart, and no^ good ever 
comes of upstarts. He's dead and gtme, I 
suppose, as he's not here to-(iay1 Though I 
think Roydon told me the wedding was ta 
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be kept quite qmefc^. £cir fear of distnrlmi^ 



me. 



!&igrossied by her weddiaig prepaxstionsy and 
rarely allowed a minute's leisure by the im- 
passioned boy wfco could not bear her to' be a 
minute absent from bis side^ Helen had taken 
little thought of either her fatber or sister ; had 
nn^ther missed the benediction of oise towards 
'vrfiom she justified her indiflSegtence by remind*- 
ing herself that from her daildhood upwavds^ 
he had neyer eyinced towards her a fathar^» 
afiS&ction, nor tibe presence of that gentle girl to 
whom her att£»dmient for hex cousin could not 
be so mwiAi aa mentioned witboi£t offence. Bcib ^ 
though she had turned the bHnd side o£ & 
hardened heart towards Downham and all that 
it contained^ the tioke was coiae when th« cowh 
munieatioa (£ her ToilUa-like act became indiflK 
penaabk; 

To eseape from neighbonrlj gossip aad 
congraJiuktions, the Havtimghams were to starfe 
f(Hr a sh^MTt bridal tour amoaQg the neigbbour- 
ing lakes, previous to repairing with tiie fa«- 
mttj to towUj. For mxk a scheme, ,tiut weather 
waa highly popitiotta. The. last weejc of 
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April was diffusing its balmy breath so plea- 
santly, that the tender shell-like foliage might 
be almost seen to grow; while the successiye 
appearance of the wild flowers in the meads 
and woods, afforded a daily change of colour 
to that variegated tapestry of nature. Im- 
possible not to be charmed by this beautiful 
scenery, new to both of them; and at that 
early season, rendered doubly beautiful by the 
absence of busy tourists and noisy parties of 
pleasure. 

It was from the first station of their route, 
that, on the day succeeding her hasty mar- 
riage, Helen addressed a letter to Lady 
Downham, — probably as the member of the 
family of whose principles she stood least in 
awe: requesting her to communicate to her 
father that she had judged it unnecessary to 
harass him by a request for his consent to a 
measure he might not wholly approve, at a 
time when his hands were full of business; 
and appealing to Lady Downham^s good sense 
to admit that it was an act of kindness 
towards them both, to relieve him of an ad- 
ditional burthen. She also begged, — ^and her 
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hand trembled a Uttle in beginning the sen- 
tence, — that Blanche might be apprized of her 
change of name. " I should hare written to 
her myself/' continued the bride of Hart., 
^^ but that, as there was, at one time, a little 
liking on her part towards my cousin, she may 
feel leas satisfied at his selecting me for his 
wife, than if he had chosen a stranger. If, 
however, as I hope and believe, our happiness 
is dear to her, she will very soon let me learn 
in her own handwriting, that she is the same 
dear kind sister as before.'* 

Having despatched this specious epistle, she 
proceeded to enjoy without a drawback her 
row upon a lake, glassy as a mirror, reflecting 
in its steely depths the aged mountains revi- 
vified by the touch of spring, in which it lay 
embosomed ; carefully enveloped in her fleecy 
cashmere by the hand of the assiduous bride- 
groom, under shelter of the white awning of 
the boat which appeared to be transporting 
two souls in bliss towards the Elysian plains. 
Both of them were supremely — ^both of them 
sluimefully happy !-— 

Colonel Hartley, meanwhile, had under- 
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taicen tbe tasdc of eommimicating ta Sir George 
ia his peenliar, dare-deyil, offhand style, the 
event whieh had taJien pkce. ^ A coufile of 
glddj jomig^ folks, a plagnj deal too ranch in 
love to care for new carriages cne uaarisi^ 
settlements^ haring determined to mairj, he 
bad thocight it best to pie^mA. the seandal 
of a rttmyvaj maJxky by aHowing il to be 
solemnized mtder Lord Gkatonbwj's loeL 
And as Lord aod Lady Hartingham exjKeted 
mo pecnoiary akl from Sir Gtemge^ bejcmd 
the half of her mothei^s fortune^ to whijdi^ 
being of suge, she was entitiedy be eaoid< ha^e 
no- gnmsidier for dissatisfaction at an aUsaoce 
whidi remdeffcd her ^e leppeaentatsve of one 
of the oMest peerages extaisk.'^ Sbeh were 
the sta}de ai^giin^snts: of his letter. Tbgr 
ware oresladuled hf yery few eoasp]imesbL 
The ooiBirioias antipathy whkk had sdwmys^ 
snksiated befcweea Tom Harld^ and hiS' 
brothsF-i»4aw, woiild ha?e rendttfred. them^ toe^ 
gl«ri]igl7 iagtt&m 

Bat if the Ookmd anid Lady Mavy waited 
without anxiety for a reply to thetr* conmiiiii- 
catbn^ (te» the tenoor of which they weie^ ia* 
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difierent) since it could in no -wzj affect the 
material interests of Ladj Hartingham,) it wat 
not so with Helen. Though consckwa that 
i^e had already established a degree oi in* 
fluence over the weak mind oS her hnabaiidy 
such as Lord Efferrille's obstinacy of temper 
»d ^uperiori., of y^ ,«W.\ his cL, 
never have allowed her to attain^ she stood 
a little in awe of the fairer side of his nature. 
She was afraid that when the embarrassments: 
of Downham Hall can^ to be thoroughly 
known, he would feel that he o^ight to haTe 
been forewarned. He might be even fiho(^:ed 
at the leritj with whicb slie had de80i;ed her 
Other's falling boose. 

With some anxidy, therefore, dJd she extend 
her hand to receiye from those of her superfine 
ladj-in-waitii^, Mrs. Wahrraley, a letter bear- 
ing the Downham post-mavh, re-dxrected from 
Glastonbury Castle, whkb retched her sone 
days afterwards; and thankfid was riie th«fr 
her dear Hart, on catdiing a gfimp6& ef 
Bhncbe's handwriting had tltoe -ddkacrir to 
Iwfe the room. 

*^ It was not an answer to ny letter,'^ said 
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she, by way of explanation, when again they 
met. " As yet, my father knows nothing of 
our marriage. It would not surprise me, if 
amidst the confusion arising from his unlucky 
railroad speculations, he took yery little interest 
in the matter.^' 

For the moment, Lord Hartingham felt 
relieyed. A hater of scenes, he cared not to 
what he might be indebted for release from 
the explosion of Sir George Downham^s wrath. 
He had been brought up among people, to 
whom expedients and temporization afforded a 
sufficient resource. 

But the letter, which she did not judge 
necessary to confide to her husband, need not 
be withheld from our readers. 

" Doeshury Lodge^ April 23. 

"Oh! how rejoiced I am, my dearest dear 
sister,'* wrote the unsuspecting Blanche, " that 
you have been spared the sight and even the 
thought of all that has been passing here I I 
would endeavour to keep it from you, Heleii ; 
but you would learn it, perhaps, from common 
report, and must not be unprepared for the 
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blow. Grievous things have been passing at 
Downham. My father has been absent these 
ten days; to keep out of the way, it is 
thought, of the bailiffs : — for Lady Downham, 
who usually accompanies him on his journey 
to town, remained behind with myself and 
Lou. Some days after his disappearance, 
what is called an execution was put into the 
house ; and from what I could learn from the 
servants, (who were so much shocked and 
frightened, that one and all signified their 
wish to leave the moment they could obtain 
payment of their wages,) a writ for some 
thousands of pounds has been issued against 
my father, which the furniture at Downham 
must be sold to pay off. This is the more 
humiliating, that the place was just let for a 
year to Lord Efferville; his wife, who finds 
the air of their own place disagree with her, 
being desirous to settle in her native county. 
And now, to Lady Downham^s great concern, 
the agreement becomes invalid ! 

" Nothing can exceed the kindness with 
which Mrs. Watts and her ever-friendly husband 
have behaved on this occasion. At the arrival 



of ihe sheriff's officers poor Loa. iras siiflSermg 
£!Din an attack <€ servouB fe^er; and Barker, 
^ho was in attendaDioe, entreated that mo hiiA 
of what was pasmg should reach her ears, 
tmoe the least agitation might l»ing <m « fatal 
mooelerati<m. Of eouiBe I pFcnnised to do my 
l»e8t: Ladj Downhan being engrossed with 
law jers» inventoiiefi, and disagreeable business 
flf ererj description. But in 1^ evening 
came MiB. Waits, to carry us bo^ away with 
btr to tiie Lodge; having set off on her kind 
ei^editioii, the moment she learned from 
Barker the danger to whidi our poor little 
flcdferer mi^^ be exposed. But for that risk, 
y<Hi will readily belieTe that I would rather 
itaye remained to afford what assistance and 
comfort to Lady Downham was in my power. 
When die owned to me, however, that it 
would be a rdief to her to have us away a/t 
8»ch a moment, I gladly accepted Mrs. Watts's 
humane proposal; and with the few things 
they would permit us to take out of the house, 
we are here, tail the sale shall have taken 
place so as to pay off all immediate claims 
aad ^aable my po(H* fetther to form plans for 
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4Jae fuiima. firerj^ody, cren 'Ssr. Wwtts, (so 
a/pt tb find fault fwith the uray in irMcb ot^^ea: 
people jsanftge their a&irs,) julmite that be 
lifts beoQ at least i^ nnhioky jus impradent. 
He Kas also hinted ic me thai this sKtdd^i 
laate for «pe«l«tioB ^ eatireiy lie wk of 
Ladj Downham, who was discontented with 
the pro^risMiEL the strict entail of m j fathei^s 
prc^ertj enabled him to mmke fir her in the 
^iFent ^ liis ^death. 

« And now, dearest Helen, I must teH you 
wImUi I c(»ader our jsdb consf^diGoi in this 
motA uoserafale affair. Z am assured by our 
&iaid8 hens, that the object of my Aider's 
Abseiu)e is to dii^ose of his life-istoert an tke 
JDownham lestate, whioh was so tied up in oor 
fiftvour by .my grandfatherja will, that it ^ean 
vmeec be B^d. Pray consok Colonel Harilrf , 
<(fQr Mr. Watts will not liateii to a word <m 
the milijedt,) whether we could not hj tiie 
renwwsiation of oar fiitae daiins, «nal»le hdm 
4jd dtspoae of soaie portion ^ the estate ; tiiat 
he may oontmiie to reside for the i^nmnder of 
his days in the family manaon of which he 
msed to be fio £uid. 
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"Should this be legally impossible, dear 
Helen, the consolation to which I before 
alluded, remains. If (as Probjn Watts has 
heard from London, from his son John,) my 
father has engaged his rights to the last 
farthing, to be swallowed up in bubble com- 
panies and the demands of unscrupulous at- 
torneys, all he will have to depend upon for 
the means of existence, will be the interest of 
my mother's fortune; — to which, it appears, 
we are entitled on coming of age. Till now, 
I nerer guessed what happiness the possession 
of money could afford ! For though fifteen 
hundred a-year will not ensure the luxuries 
and comforts to which he is accustomed, or 
replace the honourable position which Lady 
Downham's avarice has induced him to sacri- 
fice, it will at least bestow competence and 
ease; and above all, a shelter and fitting 
attendance on the darling child whose wistful 
eyes are watching me as I write ; little sur- 
mising, poor dear, how deeply her happiness, 
and even life, is involved in every line ! — 

" What I wish, therefore, Helen, is that you 
would write to my poor father a letter, which 
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Lady Downham, to whom I can remit it, will 
manage to forward, making him an offer of the 
sum in question, — of your share of which, it 
seems, you hare already the command ; and 
telling him that mine, next year, will be 
equally at his disposal. I would write myself; 
but he always loved you best, and will be 
better pleased with the concession as coming 
wholly from you. I trust he will be more 
at his ease when satisfied that this property 
will remain his own. 

" And now, dearest, farewell. Let me hear 
from you soon, — very soon ; for you will easily 
conceive how much I stand in need of comfort. 
Tell my cousin, if he should feel uneasy about 
me in this emergency, that neither my strength 
nor courage has given away ; and that I think 
of him with the utmost affection. If he has 
forgotten me, — for such things happen, — I 
rely upon you, dearest sister, not to mention 
my name. 

" Your own affectionate, but afflicted 

" Blanche." 

It is not to be supposed that such a letter 
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could be perused witb itt<M<Mreftee, efw \>j ikr 
lei^t affectionate oi suiters. B^t aftw the 
lapse of an hour, the {xre^ailing sentsncmt oC 
I^adj Hartingbam'a mind was embarrassment 
She knew not how to pr^ude to her buabwd 
the tale of h^ father's di^^n^e; ^ Iksudw 
not how to annoimoe to her sister that half 
the maintenance on which she depended for 
his solace, and all the attaohment on which 
(^ relied for her avn» were lost to h^ for 
ever. Luckily, the recoUeetiosn of her ex- 
planatory epistle to Lady Downham satisfied 
her thal^ in the int^im, poor Blafiiche's iUu-^ 
sions must have be^ disp^ed; so that it 
would be better to wait for some further com* 
munication from Downham HaU» before she 
hazarded a reply. 

The immediate dilemma arose from the dif- 
ficulty of enlightening Lord Hartingham's mind 
as to the confusion of her faaoaly affairs, without 
allowing the cloven foot of her duplicity to 
peep out. Though but <me week a wife, she 
dreaded the tite'd,-Ute drive which was to 
convey them from their last lake lounge to 
the inn at Penrith, where they were to dine 
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and sleep, previous to their return, &e following 
day, to Glastonbury Castle. 

Her satisfacticm, th^efcH'e^ was almost equal 
to her surprise whai, on driving up to the inn, 
it turned out that tiie chariot whose smoking 
posters were in the act of being changed in the 
yard, coatained Sir Horace Lumley and Lord 
John Ferguson, on their way back from Scot- 
buid to town, for the meeting of Parliament 
after the Easter recess. Instead of the bridal 
Uushes, whidi might have been expected of 
her at this sudden enccmnter, instead of sym- 
pathy in her dear Hart's exdsuiiation on catdi* 
ing sight of them, of " confound those fellows ! — 
what a bore,*^ she allowed herself to be con- 
graiulated, and led up into the drawing-room 
bespoken fw: her, cOTiscious (rf no other feeling 
than relief at having her own and Hartingham^s 
attention diverted from home. 

^^ I had a double share of satisfaction when 
reading in yesterday's Times at Edinburgh 
the annoTmcement of your marriage, my dear 
Lady Hartin^iam,'' said Sir Horace, "from 
feeling assured not only of the happiness of 
two persons I so highly regard, but of my own 
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skill in diyination. For I foresaw all that has 
happened. — My haste to escape from Glaston- 
bury on my Mend Hart/s arriral, arose solely 
from an innate horror of courtships. — A house 
where anything of that description is going on, 
is as insupportable as those old French chd- 
teavXy where an adjoining pigeon-house coos 
one to distraction from dawn till roosting 
time! — That I might not prematurely startle 
you, I found other excuses for my flight. But 
Ferguson will tell you that I won a pony of 
him by your marriage ; three months, too, 
before I expected the bet would be decided. — 
My wager was, that you would become Lady 
Hartingham before the longest day T 

Dismayed by the cool and literal nature of 
his allusions, Helen tried to change the topic 
of conversation, by inquiring whence he came 
and whither he was going. 

" To London, of course ; though less speedi- 
ly, perhaps, than I expected ten minutes ago,*' 
replied Sir Horace, looking from the window 
into the inn yard ; " for as we came in, I heard 
Hart, endeavouring to persuade Ferguson to 
dine and sleep here ; and our horses, I per- 
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ceiye, are taken back to the stable. — I con- 
clude, therefore, that the most strong-minded 
of men, as Fergy calls himself when gingered 
up for one of his show-offs in the House, has 
yielded to the first broadside.'* 

" It is very kind of him to derange his plans 
for our sake,*' was Helen's polite reply. 

But politeness was thrown away on an 
egotist Lke Lumley. 

" Nay — our plans had been only just forced 
. on our adoption," said he, taking off his fur 
wrapper and throwing it into a comer of the 
room, as if disposed to make himself thoroughly 
at home. " We started this morning, intend- 
ing to dine and sleep at Lowther Castle ; and 
only discovered here, ten minutes before your 
arrival, that Lonsdale was already off for town, 
— which determined us to proceed. But the 
pleasure of your society, my dear Lady Hart- 
ingham, will naturally reconcile us to the 
deficiencies of the place. Though the port 
will of course be thick, and the claret thin, we 
shall * look in your face till we forget it all.' " 

He did not forget it, however, — or rather, 
took care that the waiters and host should 
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remember it for some time to come; and 
Helen, who had hitherto seen the fashionable 
epicure luxuriating in the good things of this 
life enjoyed at the cost of other people, was 
net a little amused at finding how peeyish 
even a well-bred man may become, if discon- 
tented with the complexion of the lemon that 
flavours his salmon. — He was indignant indeed 
that a country inn should adopt such a sub- 
stitute for the cucumber which OoTent Garden 
will always furnish, before Easter, for the modi- 
cum of half-a-guinea, 

"Yes, — I admit the Eden salmon to be 
delicate enough,^' said he; — ''but without 
cucumber, who can risk any salmon oh wxr 
tureir 

The excellent mutton of the Westmoreland 
fells was alike pshawed away, because unac- 
companied by the new potatoes, Frencit beana, 
or pais dasperge, with which, for some time 
past, the forcing-houses of the noble friends on 
whom he had been quartered, had supplied 
him; and he afforded the only proof in his 
power, that the disgust he expressed towards 
the wine was genuine, by refusing to drink it, 
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«Ad askiug for iced crater, — ^which, of course, 
^ras not to be had. 

It was not easy to reconcile the supercilious 
gourmet to such a series of disappointments. 
Yet some comfort arose from knowing he 
{^ould be the first to recount at White's, on 
the morrow, how he " had stumbled on that boy 
of Hartley's in his bridal tour ; and that Lord 
and Lady Hartingham made as handsome a 
pair as ever ran together in harness/^ 

" By the way. Hart*,'' said Lord John Fer- 
guson, ''have you heard that Stokesleigh is 
coming to England ?-— Yes, by Jove I — He will 
be in town in May. — He wrote to me t'other 
day to take him rooms at Mivart's or Fenton's, 
as soon as there was enou^ daylight at five 
o'clock (p.H. of course) for a man to see to 
shave." 

"And what brings him to London?" in- 
quired Hart., whose hflarity did not seem 
increased by the news. 

**How can I guess?— Caprice, probably, — 
the breeie that governs most of his cruises.^ 

** Not know what brings Lord Stokesleigh 
over?" said Lumley interrupting him. ** Why 
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to see how matrimony agrees vith our friend 
Hart. ! Just as deaf people look out for ex- 
periments with acoustic tubes, or near-sighted, 
for the last new discovery in Brazilian pebbles, 
Stokesleigh is always fidgeting about matri- 
mony, its causes and eflfects. He knows he 
ought to marry. With such a title as his 
predestined to extinction, and such a fortune, 
to go to a hundredth cousin, it is as incum- 
bent on him as on the master of a preparatory 
school. But he dares not. He has seen such 
examples in his own family and other people's, 
— ^nay, feels perhaps, that there is such a 
weight of retribution in store for his married 
head, that he stands on the brink of ma- 
trimony as people do on the steps of a 
bathing-machine, — ^without courage for the 
plunge.'^ 

" I must gire my fiiend Stokesleigh some 
good advice," said Lord Hartingham, trying 
to look a few years older than his age. 

"You owe him some,*' retorted Ferguson, 
** if you go on the system of returning good for 
evil ; — for they say he gave ycm a proper lot of 
body Hart., when you were with him in Paris. 
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They used to call him your Professor of Im- 
moral Philosophy/' 

" He certainly did somewhat to justify the 
sobriquet r replied Hartingham, coolly. " But 
I am glad he is coming over; that he may 
see how his lessons, if easily learned, are as 
easily forgotten/' 

Helen listened attentiyely. The name of 
Lord Stokesleigh was new to her. But she saw 
it was one of which it did not become her to 
appear ignorant ; and she had tact enough to 
stifle her curiosity. 

'^ Fm glad he's coming!" added Ferguson. 
"Stokesleigh is so original, — so quaint, — so 
unlike other people. — He's as dry as dry 
Champagne. Ten words of his serve to raise 
a ripple on the millpond. Though he seems 
to find the load of life as great a burthen as 
most people, he certainly contrives to lighten 
it for others. I am sure," added he, with 
unconscious incivility, — " I wish he were here 
at this moment !" 

"And so do I, — ^if it were only to make 
up a rubber!" echoed Lumley, — ^with the 
flight stretch of a suppressed yawn. 
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" If yon consent to put np with my bad 
playing, I shall be delighted to do my best to 
replace him,'^ said Lady Hartingham: an oflfer 
gratefully accepted, — 'for Lumley and Ferguson 
•were men vho looked upon eating, drinking, 
and dealing, as the great business of life ; and 
a day finished without Whist, aa much lost as 
the day of Titus. 

But if they had failed on the present occa- 
sion in the discharge of the two former duties, 
they had no fault to find with their rubber. 
Well trained by Colonel Hartley, Helen played 
a more than tolerable game. They spoke 
highly, therefore, of her in town, tiie following 
day. Everybody knew her to be a beautiful 
girl. But they had now to leam that she 
posseiroed other attractions. Her moral merits 
would render her an addition to tieir society. 
She was fond enough of whist, to play till two 
in the morning ; and had won three rubbers 
wititiout a revoke or a squabble! 

While thus applauded by those whose 
praise was fashion, and to whose favourable 
verdict, her husband affixed inordinate value. 
Lady Hartingham was proceeding back with a 
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heavy heart towards Glastonbury Castle. She 
had not yet found courage or opportunity for 
an explanation with Hart.; and knew that all 
must transpire on their reaching home. The 
Holcombes, having heard the worst from their 
cousins at Doesbury Lodge, would doubt- 
less have lost no time in condoling trium- 
phantly with Lady Mary. Not even the 
contemplation of the coronet surmounting the 
RH. on the comer of her pocket-handkerchief, 
which for the first two days she had found so 
pleasant an object of study, could suffice to 
restore the cheerfulness of the bride. 

" Why are you so sad, dearest Helen V' in- 
quired her husband, as they came in sight of 
the turrets of Glastonb«ry.' — " Are you afraid 
of finding an unkind lettear from Downham 
Halll Fear nothing, fear nothing, my darling 
girl ! — * Hard words, you know, break no 
bones,' as I used to tell myself, when, aA Eton, 
my governor had been slanging Bxe. The 
worst the dd folks can do, is to vefose to see 
na — ^We must do our best to survive it!" 

^* By this, Helen was satisfied th»t as yet, 
he knew nothing ; and by Lady Mar/s really 
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affectionate greeting and ready information 
that the Colonel had not receiyed a word of 
answer to his letter, she was satisfied for a 
time. She eyen yentured to inquire after the 
Holcombes. 

"Lady Mary had probably been pestered 
to death by inquisitiye visitors?'' 

"No, my dear," rejoined her aunt, "I took 
good care of my own interests on that score ! 
Not choosing to put my stupid country neigh- 
bours aufait to the state of the case, I haye 
not been * at home' a single day since you 
left us. One morning, on catching a glimpse 
of the Holcombe liyeries coming up the 
ayenue, I doubled the guard and cormgne: and 
we need haye no further fear, Helen, of seeing 
them till next season. The Colonel is anxious 
to get to town; and if you haye no objection, 
we think of starting to-morrow." 

So far from haying an objection, the arrange- 
ment was just what Lady Hartingham desired. 
She knew enough of the influence of the crush 
of London life upon people's feelings, to be 
aware that, whatever shock the discovery of 
her father's ruin might create, would not be 
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half SO much felt in town, as in the isolation 
of Glastonbury Castle. For even betwixt those 
who lire closest to each other in London life, 
there is always an intervening space. Hus- 
band and wife — ^parent and child, — do not 
feel together, as in the country. — ^A sort of 
negatire attraction keeps their souls asunder.— 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Her flowing hair was by the dresser's art, 

Form'd like a coronet, and hang'd with diamonds. 

Or richest Orient pearl : her carcanets 

That did adorn her neck, of equal value. 

Bich pantofles were in ostentation shewn. 

And roses worth an empire. As she had been 

An absolute princess,-»since they have no more, 

Three several chambers hung, the first with arras. 

And that for w ai ter s ; the second, crimson satin. 

For the meaner sort of guests : the third, supreme, 

Of the rich Tyrian dye. 

Massinoer. 

So far from bearing in mind that money 
was the one thing wanting on all sides. Lady 
Mary had catered as liberally for the comfort 
of her new daughter-in-law, as though already 
in possession of the fortune lying in such dis- 
tant perspective. AU the fantastic products 
of modem luxury were united in the suite of 
rooms dedicated to the use of Lord and Lady 



Hartkigbam in St James's Square ; to ooia^ 
plete irhich, Lady Mary cheerfully ceded tte 
omam^tal dressmg-room in vhich she had so 
long deligfafted. 

To thift gorgooos spot vas Helen wdoomed^ 
as became thd bride of the only son of parents 

so Iboiyi, and the nnsnspeddng heiress 

of eight thousand a-year. 

It had been long arranged, that the bride*- 
groom iras to be presented by his father at 
the first leT^, — ^the bride by her mo^»r4n- 
law, at the first drawing-room; m li^es of 
securing access to the earliest royal tHes of 
the aetaon. And to these publicities. Lady 
Hartini^m looked forward with aU the eager- 
ness which a suit of the finest diamonds in« 
spires in a heart fluttering with vanity, and a 
head turned by worldlmess ;— interrupted 
only by an occasional pang, more of annay- 
anoe than of tenderness, when she thought of 
her family troubles. So long as her father 
and Lady Downham youchsafed no answer to 
the communication of h^ marriage, it seemed 
to her as if — the connection between them 
being temporarily diflsolTed-she ^m exooe- 
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rated from any extraordinary waste of sensi- 
bility on their account. Occupied with her 
dear Hart, in arranging and enjoying their 
beautiful new rooms, and settling their plans 
for the season, the circle of her sympathy did 
not extend so far as Downham Hall. 

It was on the day preceding the drawing- 
room, which occurred in less than a week after 
their arriyal in town, and Lady Hartingham's 
presentation dress and train, as elegant as 
white fuchsias and Madame Deyy could make 
them, were lying in her dressing-room for in- 
spection; when she was startled, as by a 
spectre, by the sight of Blanche's handwriting ! 

It required as much nerve to open the letter 
as to look down from the apex of the Great 
Pyramid! Yet, when read, how little was 
there in the foUowiiig few Imes, to wound or 
intimidate. 

" Lady Downham has giren me your mes- 
sage, my dear sister. That you may be happy, 
is my earnest prayer and hope;-and may it 
forward this to learn that we are all in good 
health, and that our prospects are daUy 
brightening. I will write again, dear Helen, 
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as soon as I can command a long half-hour, 
and perfect composure. 

" Your ever attached 

" Blanche." 

The mild mercy of this letter was lost 
upon the recipient. But it was "highly 
satisfactory that dear Blanche took matters so 
coolly : that she was disposed to make no 
fuss, and refrain from missish upbraidings." 
Above all. Lady Hartingham was delighted 
that it was just such a letter as she could 
exhibit to the family, — compromising no one, 
and entailing no disagreeable explanations. 

"I have had a letter from Blanche," said 
she, holding it out to her husband. 

But Lord Hartingham, shrinking from the 
sight of the handwriting and the reproaches, 
open or tacit, he did not doubt it must con- 
tain, replied, "No, no, Nell! — Don't let us 
begin the foolish habit of reading each other's 
letters ! Occasions occur when it is inconve- 
nient, and then people grow suspicious, which 
leads to quarrels." 

" Let me read it to you, then," replied his 

yoL. II. G 
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•wife. " For though I admit it to be a system 
which cannot be carried out without treachery 
to one^s correspondents, I should like you to 
know how readily Blanche has reconciled her- 
self to our marriage/' 

Lord Hartingham listened, as he was de- 
sired ; and then dismissed the subject by some 
comm^-pUce p^ of her aJ, gj seme 
and good temA He did not tlj it ueoe. 
sary to add, that he had received, by the same 
post, a certain turquoise-ring, enclosed in a 
blank cover, whidi he had approached the 
fire-place in his dressing-room wiflx the inten- 
tion of putting out of sight fiDr ever; and only 
locked up in his dressing-box because, the 
morning being a warm May morning, no fire 
had been kmdled. If a qualm of conscience 
took away his breath as he deposited it in a 
collection of similar trinkets, several of which, 
young as he was, were equally pledges of ob- 
solete attachment, it was because ha saw by 
the scratched surface of the gdd, that it had 
been constantly worn, and worn to the last 
moment. 

Less heartless than his wife, be remained all 
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that morning a little out of epirits, partly be- 
cause he felt as if a glass of eold water had 
been dashed in his face by Blanche Downham^s 
dignified silence ; partly because, if the truth 
must be told, he had been oyerwhelmed by 
wafered envelopes, containing reminders of un- 
paid accounts, "as per bill delirered,'' from 
tradespeople who, on finding by the newspapers 
that the Right Honourable Lord Hartingham 
was old and rich enough to take a wife, con- 
ceiyed that he was also old and ridi ^ugh 
to settle their claims. 

Helen, on the contrary, was in the highest 
spirits. Her ^sister^s letter afforded hope that 
her Other's affairs would be satisfactorily wound 
up, and *he was looking forward to the mor- 
row's ceremonial with all the intoxicated vanity 
of a first triumph over the quiet unassuming 
little Lady BflFerville, who was also to be pre- 
sented as a bride, and did not reach up to her 
shoulder. Too completely absorbed was she 
in her selfish pride to sympathize with her 
dear Hart's ill-humour when at eight o'clock, 
their usual dinner hour. Colonel Hartley did 
not make his appearance ; he who, even when 

G 2 
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a morning rubber interfered, was never known 
to keep them waiting. 

" We shall not get to the opera till the end 
of the second actT' fumed Lord Hartingham, 
pulling out his miniature watch, as if it were 
an authority worth consulting, and exhibiting 
it to his wife, who occupied the place beside 
him on the causeuse; while Lady Mary sat 
opposite playing with the curls and plaits of 
her two over-dressed little angels. 

But before either of them had time to preach 
patience, the Colonel was in the room ; not, as 
usual, in his evening coat and well-varnished 
boots ; but without having so much as paused 
in the hall to lay aside the paletot and 
umbrella with which he had walked home from 
St. James's Street. 

" Where on earth have you been, my dear 1" 
said Lady Mary, with less than her usual 
languor, on perceiving her dear Tom to be 
unusually excited. 

"At WhiteV' 

"Which means at whist 1" 

" Not I. Fve been talking for the last hour 
with Harry Knox, who's been down Norfolk 
for the recess.'' 
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" And who might surely have told you what 
sort of a breeding season it has been, in less 
than an hour!^' drawled Lady Mary, who 
seemed to estimate at sL low rate Lord Harry^s 
powers of conversation. 

'^ I never so much as asked him about the 
birds. He was full of a story that took my 
breath away. Knox swears that Downham^s 
a ruined man, and that the Duke of Warton 
has bought his estates!" — 

** Absurd !'^ cried Lady Mary, far more in- 
tent upon her dinner than upon club reports. 

" It is easy to say absurd r he angrily re- 
torted ; " but all I can tell you is, that when 
changing horses at Woodbridge, Knox fell in 
Savory the upholsterer, (soft, sappy Savory: 
you know, that fellow who decorated Bodmin 
House X) who was actually going down to the 
Hall to make an estimate for the furniture/^ 

"But it is completely furnished; so that 
story falls to the ground!^' — said Lady Mary, 
rousing herself up, while Helen preserved a 
horrified silence. 

" It was completely furnished. But there^s 
been an execution in the house ; and all is sold 
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up, to the last diair axA tabk. E&irille, on 
wbose aooount the parchase was made bj the. 
Bake, and wba is going to reside there this 
yerj sumn^r, will^ faa?e eyerjdung^. ta put. 

*' Did yon ever hear anything more com- 
pletely oiitr^ than all this, my dear Helen f^ 
drawled Lady Mary, a little ashan^ed that the 
Colonel should blurt oat his idle seandals in 
presence of Lady Hartingham ; while Hart* sat. 
by, impatiently shrugging his should^ longing 

words to Ariosto^ " JDom (wete pigUaio tcmte 
coglumerie f^ 

" More grievous than ridiculous^ I fear,^^ re- 
plied Lady Hartingham, endeaTouring to retain 
her composure, though every pulse in her veins 
was throbbing. '^ Remember^ my dear aunt> 
how often I have told you that Lady Downham 
had induced my father to enter into all sorts 
of foolish speculations T — 

" Yes, I am afraid he has been imprudent/^ 
rejoined Lady Mary. " But as to the tale of 
the estates, that^ happily, is quite out of the 
question; for, by Sir Jeremiah Bownham's 
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will, idling issue male, Idiey are stiictl j entailed 
upon yanrself." 

"Come, come! — ^there^s some comfort yetT 
cried the frank Tom Hartley, rallying. " But 
are you £»re <rf bXIl this, Mary T 

^^ Perfect sme! A Mr. Watts, a man who 
maiTied a cousin of the Holcombes, was witness 
to the will, and Harman the banker is one df 
the trustees/' 

Poor Helen! — ^Amidst all her dismay, what 
a stroke to her vanity ! — To learn at once thafc 
she was an heiress, and have reason to suspect 
that her hand had been sought, as such, not 
only by tie son of the woridly-wise Lady 
Mary, but by liie seemingnrfmple Ralph of 
Holcombe Man(»*! — 

But the information thus incidentally af- 
forded was working a great revolution in her 
breast. She was taking courage. A biter 
bit^ she thought, was half justified in having 
bitten! — 

" The whole affair seems involved in mys- 
tery,'' observed Lord Hartingham, coldly, — 
already mentally accusiug his mother of 
duplicity in not having placed his cousin's 
position clearly before him. 
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" Not in the slightest degree, as regards the 
sale of the estate," rejoined Lady Hartingham, 
resenting his seeming indifference by an air 
ahnost of havieur. "It is only my father's 
interest in the property that has been dis- 
posed of. Lord Efferville has simply pur- 
chased the right of living at Downham during 
his life-time." 

"You hnew of it, then?" — ^inquired her 
husband, mechanically rising from her side, 
and placing herself on the hearth-rug, — " Then 
why never mention it to mef^^ — 

"For the same reason, probably, which 
deterred your mother from mentioning to me 
that I was heiress to eight thousand a-year," 
retorted Helen ; — " the disagreeableness of all 
allusion to money matters between near rela- 
tions!"— 

" Still, had I known that Sir George Down- 
ham was in a state of such pecuniary dis- 
tress — ^" 

"You would have hesitated to make his 
daughter your wife!" interrupted Helen, with 
some acrimony. " Do not be uneasy. I have 
still the enjoyment 'of nearly eight hundred 
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a-year; and as many thousands, Lady Mary 
tells me, in prospect/' 

"Had you listened to an end, Nell,'' re- 
joined her young husband, with more temper 
than might have been expected of him, "you 
would have heard me say that, at a moment 
of family distress, I should have thought twice 
before I aggravated Sir George's mortifications 
by defying his parental authority. It vexes 
me to think I may have appeared to treat 
him with disrespect, from knowing him to be a 
ruined man!" 

" The best thing we can do just now," 
interrupted Lady Mary, " is to postpone these 
unpleasant discussions, which will bear keeping, 
though dinner will not. — Ring the bell. Hart., 
dear! — By the time the soup is on table, your 
father will be ready." 

On which hint, away went the Colonel to 
his dressing-room, and the little girls to their 
school-room, to inquire of their governess "what 
could be the meaning of Cousin Helen's papa 
being ordered to execution ;" the most striking 
word they had picked up and could retain, of 
what so nearly resembled a family quarrel. 
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Btit thoQgli Lord Hartingliam gave his arm 
as usual to his wife to lead her dowu to dinner; 
he did it with a feeling he had neyer expected 
to entertain towards that beautiful being whom^ 
bmt a fortnight b^re, he had wordiipped as 
angelia His b^ efforts wese unable to 
r^ress the conviction which had suddenly 
started into his mind that, situated as Helen 
was situated, his cousin Blanche would not 
haye ocmcealed a single circumstance of her 
fiimilj-affaurs &om the husband of her choice ; 
that, situated as Sir George Downham was 
sitoated, his cousin Blanche would hare quitted 
even ihe man to whom she was about to 
pledge her faith for ever, and cleave to her 
ruined father. He knew he had no further 
right to think of his cousin Blanche, or 1^*ouble 
himself with surmises about her feelings cm: 
actions* But between the sight of her ring 
and handwriting that morning, and the dis^ 
covery of his wife's disingenuousness and bit- 
terness that evening, the reminiscence was not 
to be cheeked. He was forced to swallow two 
consecutive glasses of sherry before he could 
recover sufficient ^mg-fimd to talk about indif- 
ferent things. 
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yfhBJi he did manage to apeii ike conversa- 
ti<m^ he saw from the foioed. cahoness of 
Helen's manner, that the spot whidi burned 
on either dtetk was the result of: au' inward 
8tru£^. Her resolution weft indeed taken. 
S^in the co™»»«»«.<* the forto- 
awaiting her, which no tempomrj eelipse of 
her family consequenoe could a&d^ she would 
submit neither to slights, itoir reproadies; 
The rank she had received feom her husband 
she wooild uphdd with all the force of her 
own character; and the inheritance which 
neith^ fathernor step^mother, nor par^its-in- 
law, could take away, should serro her for shield 
and buckler. 

The only thing that caused her courage to 
waver was when the Colonel, who had been 
shocked into some degree of sense and sobriety, 
observed (as soon as the servants had with- 
drawn afi;^ dinner) that, under all the cir- 
cumstanoes, he thought they could hardly 
appear at the drawing-room on the morrow. 

"What nonsense!'' cried Lady Mary. " The 
only false step we could take would be to give 
the worid reason to suppose this contretemps 
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took US by surprise. You were much to blame. 
Hartley, to let Lord Harry discover you were 
in the dark." 

The oath that escaped Colonel Hartle/s 
lips, it is needless to repeat. The speech it 
served to garnish purported that he was not 
quite enough of a Talleyrand to preserve a 
face of unconcern while hearing that his 
brother-in-law — ^his dear Helen's father — ^was 
driven out of house and home, in his old age, 
with scarce a shilling to bless himself withal. 

A moment afterwards, Hartingham asked 
his father to take wine with him. Had he 
followed the impulses of his heart, he would 
have stretched out his arm and given his hand 
a hearty shake. 

Lady Mary meanwhile returned blindly to 
the charge. 

" I am still of opinion," said she, " that the 
surest way to prevent the discussion of this 
imlucky business in the world, is for us to 
appear there as usual. — Had Sir George 
Downham committed any dishonourable action, 
his relations would naturally have shrunk from 
showing their faces. But in these times, who 
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has not speculated unwisely? — When does a 
day pass without some family or other break- 
ing up their establishment and going abroad, 
— which is only another form of what has 
occurred at Downham Hall, — ^without causing 
the smallest outcry? — On the contrary, I 
think our dear Helen ought to be seen. It 
will lessen the impression that her father's 
ruin is irretrievable; and serve to show the 
world that she, at least, is safe from the 
wreck/' 

Their dear Helen, though beginning to at- 
tribute the epithet applied by Lady Mary to 
her name to its true origin, viz., its place in 
Sir Jeremiah Downham's last will and testa- 
ment, was so thoroughly of her aunt's opinion, 
that, as soon as a bottle of claret had reduced 
the Colonel to coincide any body's who choose 
to give one, their majority carried the day. 
Lord Hartingham, too much hurt to contend 
with them, hurried away from the dessert- 
table, ostensibly to the opera, leaving them 
to follow, if they thought proper : and though 
the mother and daughter-in-law judged it 
better to remain at home, they discovered a 
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plea in ferour of the morroVs presentation 
which was calculated to silence all objections ; 
that ** poor Lord Glastonbury would be disap- 
pointed, and require explanations likely to in- 
flict too much pain upon him, if he found that 
the bride of his dear Hart, was not to appear 
at court, as he had been led to expect.'* 

The poor did imbecile Earl was conyerted, 
as usual, into a stalking horse ! 

But though Lady Hartingham's ranity was 
not defrauded of its promised triumph, nothing 
could remove the bitter drop which had fallen 
iinto her sparkling cup. Though conscious of 
being the most beautiful woman at the drawing- 
room, and generally so admitted, — though 
blazing in; family diamonds that imparted new 
jcharms to hsr resplendent face, while poor 
pale timid Lady Efferville borrowed little 
lustre !from her simple pearl necklace and 
white tarlatane, — whenever she saw people 
whispering tc^ether after glancing towards her, 
instead of supposing, according to her wont, 
that they were deciding her lace to be tie 
ridiest, and her shoulders the whitest in the 
room, she kept fancying they were discussing 
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the execution at Downham Hall, and opining 
how far her own fortune was inyolved. She 
returned from the drawing-room, not only 
tired, but dispirited, — or as the Colonel would 
have called it, dashed and cowed. She could 
scarcely forbear bursting into tears on her re- 
turn to her dressing-roora, where her French 
maid alone was waiting to demolish the edi- 
fice which, three hours before, had cost her 
such trouble to construct ; and ^ rememhered 
the dear sympathizing face of Bland^, idien 
she returned from h^ first preseaztatkEn : — 
what pride she had tdten in her beauty, — 
what inter^t in her fatigue ! 

She was too unhappy even to congratulate 
herself on haying caused her failhlesfi Visoeiuit^s 
colour to rise by inquiring whether the short 
lady in the Irish poplin train was Lady Effer- 
yille, — or on having outshone her former rival, 
as Nora in white dimity is outshone by 
Tilburina ; and would far rather have laid her 
head upon her pillow, and shut out for a few 
hours all recollection of the brilliant throng, 
than have had to accompany Lady Mary into 
the Park ; — nominally, for the refreshment of 
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a little fresh air; but literally, for a second 
exhibition of her charms. 

There was an air of impertinent patronage 
in the manner in which Sir Horace Lumley 
kissed his hand from the recesses of his cab- 
riolet, as he passed her in the ring, which 
caused her own finger tips to tingle ! 

But the graye stem manner in which the 
Duke of Dumfries lifted his hat to her, 
a moment afterwards, while escorting his 
daughters, Lady Augusta and Lady Marian, 
to the ride, aflFected her still more painfully. 
His Grace^s manner of contemplating her was 
that of a grey-haired father, able to enter into 
the full heinousness of the ingratitude of a 
thankless child! — 
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CHAPTER V. 

From this opaque of nature and of soul. 
This double night, transmit one pitying ray 
To lighten and to cheer. Oh! guide my mind, 
A mind that fain would wander from its care. 
Teach my best reason, reason : my best will 
Teach rectitude : and fix my firm resolve 
Wisdom to wed, and pay her long arrear. 

Young. 

Many months had elapsed since Helen's 
marriage ; — so many, that the rose-trees, whose 
green leaves were not then budding, had 
bloomed and shed their flowers, and were now 
shedding their leaves, turned yellow with frost 
or streaked with scarlet by the autumn sun. — 
The glory of the year was gone. Now and 
then, a misty chilly day reminded one that 
winter was at hand; and that the seaside, so 
pleasant at midsummer, when the sparkling 
waves come hissing over the sands, difiusing 
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freshness and health, is a dreary place when 
the angry billows become crested with foam, 
and the raging wind repels all approach to the 
shore. 

And it was by the seaside that, according 
to their first project, the Downhams were 
established. It was around their dwelling that 
the tempestuous breezes swept shriekingly and 
threateningly during the long nights, while 
throughout the sunless days, the surges kept 
up their monotonous growl. A cottage at 
Southwold, some twenty miles from Doesbury, 
had been provided for Louisa during the 
bathing season, by the provident care of Pro, 
Watts and his wife; and when Sir George 
rejoined the family, finding the terms moderate 
and the seclusion complete, he turned a deaf 
ear to his wife's entreaties that they should 
submit to their vexations and retrenchments 
on the continent, and settled at once on the 
the English coast. 

Lady Downham had, in foot, ceased to be 
an oracle with him. — Her injudicious counsel 
had betrayed him into aU his difficulties; and 
her obliquitous views of right and wrong 
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TTOuld now fain have induced him to retain the 
Kfe-income of the Downham estate, and leave 
his creditors to their fete during his residence 
abroad. Above all, it was her error of judg- 
ment which, from the day of his marriage, had 
promoted the interests of his cold-hearted elder 
daughter in preference to the Ruth of his days 
of misery, — ^his dear devoted Blanche. And 
now, he took pleasure in thwarting the woman, 
whose avarice, engrafted on his own sympa- 
thetic nature, had Iwought forth such evil 
fruit. 

Unsustained by a single affection, Lady 
Downham, on the other hand, suffered far 
more than himself. — If indifferent to the down- 
fall of his house, hard was it to abide the dis- 
appointment of that greedy grasping avidity, 
which had gloated by anticipation on the 
possession of the gold after which she had 
wasted her girlhood in sighing,— which she 
had bartered her youth to secure, — and all 
hope of which had now vanished for ever. 
The certainty that she was to be poor for Ufe, 
— ^that Martha Pomeroy had sacrificed herself 
in vain, and Lady Downham flung away the 
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.meat in her mouth to snatch at a shadow, — 
had subtracted twenty years from her life ! — 
Though little more than three-and-thirty, she 
was an old woman : — her head grey, — ^her face 
shrivelled, — ^her countenance haggard. — Her 
sole satisfaction seemed to lie in reviliog the 
name of Helen ; and the exercise of a petty and 
tyrannous thrift, rendering every one about her 
as uncomfortable as her care-crazed self. 

It is therefore little to be wondered at, 
that, when the stormy days of Sir George's 
probation subsided, when all was sold and 
all was paid, — when even the most rapacious 
of the attorneys who had preyed upon his 
weakness, were settled with to the utmost 
farthing of their costs, so that nothing remained 
of the liberal sum paid by the Duke of Warton 
for Lord Bfferville, but three thousand pounds, 
(less than half his annual income, to maintain 
himself and his family for life!), it should 
afford him a degree of comfort past the ex- 
pression of language, to find two of his three 
children dutiful and tender as before. That 
Blanche should have hastened to devote to the 
use of the united family the moiety of her 
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mother's fortune, of which her sister had 
akeady claimed and received the other half, 
surprised no one,-not eren the money-loving 
Lady Downham, who could scarcely bear that a 
halfLwn piece should sUp through her fingei..- 
But there is a generosity of mind far greater 
than generosity of the purse ; and the noble- 
ness with which she endeavoured to make 
his misfortunes sit easy upon her father, 
persuading him to regard his poverty as a 
calamity rather than a fault, and above 
all, endeavouring to satisfy him by her cheer- 
fulness, that she was as happy as ever, — 
had the effect of softening even his callous 
heart. 

Not that even Sir George suspected his poor 
daughter of repressing any other sorrow than 
a young girFs regrets for a briUiant position in 
life; — balls, concerts, operas, dress, equipage, 
admiration, — all that his indulgence had al- 
lowed Helen to enjoy, and of which Helen had 
secured the permanent enjoyment. Her ready 
submission to his desire that her sister's name 
should never be uttered in his presence sug- 
gested no idea of the painful sentiments with 
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A^hicb that name was coimected; and he was 
consequently rer j imperfectly qualified to esti- 
mate the sacrifice when she continued to enliven 
his dreary home by the sunshine of her coun- 
tenance, and a patience no cross oar care was 
erer known to chafe. 

But for Lady Downham's constant recur- 
rence to the hardness of their fate, and inflicticm 
of mean exactions upon the servants, they 
might have lived in ease and compet^ace in 
that cheap seclusion, on their income of a 
thousand a-year. 

But Martha was never weary of preaching 
the necessity of laying by against the evil day 
when Blanche, like her sister, would marry, 
and leave the family to subsist upon the inte- 
rest of their wretched three thousand pounds ; 
and she, whose wanton speculations had caused 
the squandering of tens of thousands, now in- 
sisted upon a pinched parsimony that was to 
reduce their expenditure by half. 

Still Blanche, who, the money being her 
own, had the most right to murmur against h^ 
stepmother^s meanness, never breathed a dis- 
contented word. The only point on which she 
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ma erer kncmi to insist was, that Louisa's 
comSorts should not be curtailed; that t^ side 
girl should enjoy ereiy aJkmtion their means 
could secure. She had hitherto contrired that 
Lou. shouM be kept in ignorance of the full 
extent of their HUfifortunes« The inyalid still 
fancied it was only a temporary pressure and 
the hardness of the tinu^, which caused Down- 
ham Hall to be let ; and that they were residing 
by ikB seaside for her sake. That the gOTcmess 
and nurse had been di^nissed because Blanche 
yrza anxious to supersede them in their func- 
tions, was only an additional pix)of of th^ 
deyotedness of that angelic sister, by whom 
no wish ^e erer expressed was long left 
unfulfilled. 

" I protest to mercy,^' cried IVo. Watts, who 
had driven orer one day from Doesbury Lodge 
to look after his prot^g^es, (Ws femiliarity being 
by the way, one of the sorest trials the reserved 
baronet had now to abide,) — " I protest you all 
look twenty times happier here than you used 
at Downham. Fine and stately as you might 
make it, that place was always about as cheerful 
as the county gaol!'' — 
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And he surveyed with admiration the humble, 
green-papered sitting-room with white curtains, 
which owed its cheerfidness to the fine flowers 
he had brought them from the Lodge, and a 
small collection of favourite books which had 
been forced upon Blanche^s acceptance at part- 
ing by the kindness of his wife. It lost nothing, 
perhaps, by the absence of Lady Downham; 
who usuaUy spent the morning in her own 
room, pouring out her sorrows in weU-crossed 
quarto epistles to her sister Maria, no longer a 
curate's wife, but the be-satined lady of the 
wealthy Master of a Cambridge College ; or to 
her aunt, the Admiral's widow, who enjoyed a 
handsome jointure; which letters, as Martha 
had carefully eschewed all communication 
with her family during her palmy days at 
Downham Hall, were replied to upon note 
paper, in terms as short as kissing-crust. 

" You find us looking happier here, my dear 
Mr. Watts," said Blanche, perceiving that her 
father was too absent for reply, " because you 
find us all together, — seldom the case in great 
houses f 

"Not all together,'' muttered the squire. 
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significantly, but his mntterings were not in- 
tended for the reporters' gallery. 

" And, above all, you find dear Lou. growing 
quite robust,'^ added Blanche, glancing at the 
now blooming face of her poor little sister, of 
whose spinal malady, strengthened as she was 
by the sea breezes, only deformity remained. — 
" We may thank youy our kind, good friend, 
for that, as well as for a thousand other ser- 
vices. Had you not settled us at Southwold 
previous to papa's arrival, he would never have 
been made to believe how much of comfort and 
convenience could be comprised within these 
narrow walls.'* 

"I should have found comfort under any 
roof, my dear child, which you undertook to 
make my home !" interposed her father, sud- 
denly rousing himself, on hearing an allusion 
to his name ; while Louisa raised her smiling 
face from her work, as if to thank him by a 
look for the endearing epithet bestowed upon 
her sister. 

"Still," rejoined Pro. Watts, "when you 
first settled here, I own I was somewhat afraid 
you might be moped to death in a mere 
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village, without occupation or interest of any 
kind : — after such a stirring life as you had 
been leading at the Hall, — fsmois to ride over, 
trespassers to prosecute, bailife to blow up, 
and churchwardens to keep down \ — ^ 

"A most inviting picture, truly I ^ exclaimed 
Blanche, unable to resist a smile at his notion 
of a ccmntry-gentleman^s delights. 

^^Well, my dear! — Lightly as you may 
think o£ such duties, they take up time and 
attention, I promise you. And it puzzled me 
to guess how poor Downham would fill up the 
time thrown on his hands;— with nothing in 
the wide world to amuse him except to spell 
over yesterday ^s Times; or saunter on the 
sands witili Lou. upon her crutches, picking up 
amber and jet \" 

"After such vicissitudes as I have expe- 
rienced," said Sir George gravely, " the mode 
of Ufe that recalls least of the past, is always 
the most acceptable. Nothing here reminds 
me of Downham Hall, or Ourzon Street, — 
nothing brings he&yre me my past follies and 
temptations; and there is consequently room 
for the growth of new enjoyments. For in- 
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stance/' added he M^ith a faint smile, ^^ I ^^^ 
had leisure here to make acquaixitance mth mj 
children'/' 

And with very genuine smiles did tU two 
girls thank him for the ayowal. 

" Out of good, you see, comes evil," r^umed 
Sir George, trying to be sociable. "I need 
not tell so good a gardener as yourself, Watts^" 
he continued, glancing at the fine flow^s 
forwarded from the Lodge, "that our fairest 
roses are grafted on a thom. The desertion 
of my eldest daughter enabled me to appreciate 
the worth of the two remaining." 

A deep blush sufiused the usually pak face 
of Blanche. She was sorry to hear her 
father break, by his unkind allusion, his rule 
concerning non-mention of her sister's name. 

" You mistake me, child!" added Sir George, 
replying to this sudden change of a counte- 
nance, every light and shade of whidi he was 
b^inning to understand. ''The blame I 
would imply attaches less to Helen than to 
myself. When first I heard that, her prospects 
of fortune having tempted a spendthrift lord 
to make her his wife, she had not considered 
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her father^s consent to the match worth asking 
for, — I was enraged, — I was disgusted, — I am 
not sure but that in my heart I cursed her, — 
as the origin of the first insult which mj 
altered fortimes had brought upon my head/' 

"And well you might!" cried Pro. Watts, 
with more emphasis than discretion. " If my 
son Jack (though there's little chance o' that, 
God bless him !) were to set my authority at 
nought in the same way, by Jove Fd pitch 
him to the devil, and leave my money to the 
nearest hospital !'' — 

"Better forgive him, and leave it to him 
and his children,*' interposed Blanche cheer- 
fully, afraid that the conversation was taking 
an untoward direction. 

" You might be justified in ycmr displeasure,'* 
resumed Sir George Downham, turning gravely 
but not severely towards his guest ; " for you 
have been the best of fathers. But I, when 
my first ebullition of rage subsided, (and at 
that moment I had a weight of cares upon 
my head sufficient to irritate the mildest 
temper,) I could not but ask myself what I 
had done to deserve love or duty at the hands 
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of my children ; — ^what tenderness I had shown 
them, — ^what sacrifice made to their welfare!^' 

" The commandment to love and honour our 
parents is unconditionaV' said Blanche in a 
low voice; for while eager for her father's 
exoneration, she felt that she was condemning 
her sister. 

"Because,^' rejoined Sir George, "hard- 
heartedness in a parent was inconceivable to 
the great framer of the law! The love of a 
father ^pitying his own children' is even made 
a standard of comparison for the warmest 
excess of human kindness. And having been 
forced to admit that my daughter Helen's con- 
temptuous usage was, if not justifiable, easy to 
account for, I could do no less," continued he, 
more cheerfully, "than add reformation to 
penitence; and promise myself that if either 
of the others failed in duty, they should be 
excusable through no want of affection on my 
part/' 

It was impossible for Blanche not to rise 
and imprint a kiss upon the brow, from which 
of late, the white hairs had rapidly vanished. 
But when he saw the tears of poor Lou. fast 
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falling ore*" her work, he took pity on the 
pooT little crutch, and going towards her, 
pressed her fondly to his heart. 

" And thus it is, Watts,'^ said he, trying to 
recover his composure, " that you find us 
kappier than we were in those hudtram days, 
when molten metal seemed to he running m 
my veins instead of the warmer current of 
nature. — Tell that to Mrs. Watts, on your re- 
turn; and she may write it to the gifted 
friend whcwn she used so often to quote to us, 
who teaches the men and women of England, 
how they ought to hehave by their firesides/' 

Pro. Watts did not hear the allusion. He 
was gazing out of the window upon the 
Portugal laurels fringing the little lawn, and 
buflFeted by the sea*breezes ; in order that they 
might not see him wiping his eyes at the 
touching humility of his once stony-hearted 
neighbour. When he turned back towards 
the work-table, he grumbled something about 
the worship of the golden calf being now-a- 
days as demoralizing an idolatry as even ia 
Aaron's time. Then, as if determined to pro-^ 
fit by Sir George's having broken the ice by 
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mention of his eldest daughter's name, he sud- 
denly inquired of Blanche, whether she heard 
often from the Hartinghams. 

" As often as one of my letters to Helen 
brings back an answer,'' she replied, with 
an embarrassed air, as if to take upon her- 
self the responsibility of any coolness between 
them. 

" But have you heard lately ?" 

" Not yery lately," she replied, — ^half afraid 
there might be bad news in store. 

" Then I can tell you a great deal about 
her!" replied Pro.; and Blanche and Lou. 
considered it a good omen that their father 
neither checked the communication, nor quitted 
the room. " WeVe exchanged visits, of course, 
with that pretty modest little Lady Efferrilte, 
your tenant at the Hall," — added he, — aware 
that such was the light in which the Bflfervilles 
were regarded by Louisa ; " and it was impos* 
sible, you know, to avoid some allusion to 
those who had preceded and were to suc- 
ceed them at the place." 

"Of course, — of course!" interrupted Sir 
George, — ^anxious to bring him to a point. 
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because aware that the oyer humane surgeon's 
hesitation of hand, often inflicts double torture 
on the patient. 

"And I was pleased to find the young 
Viscountess express a deep interest in Lady 
Hartingham, who, if the world says true, 
was as near as might be cutting her out of her 
coronet/' 

Again did Blanche Downham look a little 
uneasy. For alas! their worthy friend's deli- 
cacy was not altogether to be trusted. 

" But to that, of course, I made no allusion, 
— ^nor she neither," he resumed. " She spoke 
of Lady Hartingham, only as the belle of the 
London season, — courted by eyerybody, — 
playing and singing, riding and dancing, to 
admiration"— 

"And happy, — say happy to admiration, 
and it will please me a thousand times more !" 
exclaimed Blanche, with heartfelt earnestness. 

" Well, happy then, — if that word only, can 
content you!" cried old Pro. patting her 
kindly on the shoulder. "For good looks 
depend on good health, and good health on 
peace of mind ; and everybody seems to agree 
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that she has grown twice as handsome since 
she married." 

" And Lord Hartinghamr inquired Louisa, 
aware that her cousin's name would neyer pass 
the lips of her sister. 

" Why, he too, seems improved, — according 
to Lady EflFerville's account of the foolish 
fribble he was, and the gentlemanly young 
man he is becoming. — I fancy his wife has 
great influence over him ; — and Tm well taught 
enough in my own house to know,'' added 
Pro., with a hearty laugh, "that where the 
grey mare's the better horse, the mill-wheel 
goes round the fastest." 

" Provided," added Sir George, who through- 
out the foregoing discourse, had been ap- 
parently poring over the advertisements of the 
Times, — "provided the influence obtained by 
the wife is exercised for the joint interests of 
ihe family, and not to forward selfish views of 
her own." 

" Tu, tu, tu, tu ! A selfish woman is not 
capable of obtaining an influence over a man 
of sense !" rejoined old Watts, — unable to resist 
a slap at one weak enough to have been go- 
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rerned by so spare-souled an egotist as the 
once paramount Martha of Downham HalL 

" The best thing my sister could do with 
her influence over her husband/' said Blaoche, 
interfering only to prevent their visitor from 
becoming still more pointed, — "would be to 
withdraw him from that of his parents. So 
frivolous and so devoted to him, their prompt- 
ings can scarcely fail to be iiyurious/' 

" Fra afraid they're scarcely rich eaough to 
live apart," replied th^ Squire- " The young 
couple could not command, on their own 
account, the diamonds, opera-boxe^ phaetons, 
and saddle-horses, they seem to be enjoying." 

" Poor Helen !" murmured her father. 

''Poorr cried Pro, Watts.—" When all 
London is ringing with her praises as the 
queen of beauty and fashion !" 

" Still, in my estimation, poor Helen !" re- 
peated Sir George, with a melancholy smile. 
" She has less chance than I have been lately 
hoping, of being schooled in certain lessons of 
whidi, thanks to my criminal neglect of her 
more tractable childhood, she stands greatly in 
need T 
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Perceiving the drift of his thoughts, his 
daughter tried to divert them by inquiries 
concerning the Effervilles. " Were they an 
acquisition to the neighbourhood ? Did they 
do much for the poor T 

^^Agreai acquisition to the neighbourhood!" 
he replied. "Not because their house ia 
always full of fine people, to whom the 
country neighbours are shown off as wild 
beasts to make sport for the Philistines, — as 
is the case in many a grand mansion; but 
because, when no fine people are there, they're 
always ready to visit and be visited — as 
neighbours should. She's a kindly, harmless 
creature, — that Lady Efferville; — a lady in 
her very heart. And he's a gay young spark, 
right lucky to have fallen into such excellent 
hands." 

" And as to the poor ?" persisted Blanche. 

" Why, as to the poor, my dear, I fancy 
Lord Efferville's one of the many who think 
that the law takes such plaguy good care o' the 
poor, that the law-makers may stand with their 
arms crossed, and look on ! However, there's 
good done, willy niUy, by every rich resident 
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family. The small trades are set a working, 
not only by them, but by their servants. — 
Where the cheese is large, there must be plenty 
of parings : and I wish, Blanche, my dear, 
you'd seen how I shocked Mrs. Watts t'other 
day at Downham Hall, by saying as much to 
her Grace the Duchess of Warton f — 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A bundle of useless and beautiful things,-^ 
A peacock's taU, and a butterfly's wings, — 
A scarlet slipper, an auburn curl, 
A mantle of silk, and a bracelet of pearl,-— 
A packet of letters, from whose sweet fold 
A stream of delicate odours is roll'd; 
Sounds down-dropping from the skies. 
Stifled whispers, and smother'd sighs. 

Praed. 

The inferences formed by poor Blanche 
from Lady Efferville's account of her sister, 
were not quite so comforting as those of 
Probyn Watts. Site could not conceive a 
woman in the true enjoyment of wedded hap- 
piness finding it necessary to seek enjoyment 
amidst the giddy tumults of fashion ; and was 
afraid that Helen was only pursuing, as a wife, 
the same career of seeming and surface, into 
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'which, as a girl, she had entered with so much 
zest. 

This conjecture was far nearer the truth 
than Lady Hartingham, if interrogated, would 
have been willing to allow. Beyond the fact 
that her beauty was the subject of general 
panegyric, her London season had been one of 
incessant vexation. Lord Hartingham's mar- 
riage had brought down upon him not only his 
own creditors, but those of his father ; — 
which last had been led to believe, or had 
chosen to believe, that his son was to succeed 
to an independent property on attaining his 
majority, when he would clear away the 
liabilities of Colonel Hartley ; nor were these 
clamorous duns to be persuaded that the young 
nobleman who had married a wife, could by 
any possibility be a minor. 

Altercations on this head were of daily 
occurrence; and those who were reluctantly 
convinced by the dates of peerage and paro- 
chial registers, that, notwithstanding his ma- 
turity 6f appearance and habits. Lord Hart- 
ingham was to all legal intents an infant, 
revenged themselves for their disappointment 
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bj harassing and insulting Ws father. — Nor, 
Tv^hen they found that the noble minor had 
taken to wife a daughter of the Sir Geoi^ 
Downham, whom a verdict in the Court of 
Queen's Bench had just then rendered noto- 
rioTis, were they the better reconciled to his 
proceedings. 

By such annoyances were Helen's brightest 
pleasures overclouded. When residing, as a 
guest, with Lady Mary, she had entertained 
no suspicion of the extent of Colonel Hartley's 
embari*assments ; and now, when it became 
manifest to even a person so ignorant of the 
money-business of life as herself, that the 
splendours of the house were the creation of 
Lord Glastonbury's fortune, she could not but 
inquire how much of that fortune would 
descend to his posterity. 

" Not a guinea, my dear, beyond the Hart- 
ingham estates ; which scarcely bring in a 
thousand a-year, now that the lime-trade is 
failing!" said Lady Mary one day, when tired 
out by the attacks of creditors, she had no 
longer strength to make the best of the matter 
to her daughter-in-law. " When my father 
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drops, the Bishop comes in for all,— except 
any trifle he may haye laid by out of his 
income/^ 

A sorry perspective this ; — a perspective 
which made the proud Helen understand better 
than she had ever understood it before, the 
value of eight hundred a-year in hand, and 
eight thousand a-year in tail. And she, with 
all her clearsightedness, to have been such a 
dupe! — 

At least, those who had deluded her should 
have no cause to. suppose her a repining vic- 
tim ; and while Blanche was enjoying the real 
sunshine of the heart, rejoicing like the lark, 
which, though soaring high in the air, still 
hovers over its humble nest, the beautiful Helen, 
— the admired Lady Hartingham, — ^was wast- 
ing the music of her soul wherever there were 
ears to hear. — As the flippancy of a pretty 
woman is pretty sure to pass for wit, she had 
already come to be considered a hel esprit^ as 
well as a belle. 

"Outs like a diamond!'' cried Lord Stokes- 
leigh, whom she occasionally favoured with her 
piquant retorts. "Much too sharp, in my 
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Opinion, for home consumption. — I could not 
stand a wife who sees so far into a mill- 
stone/^ 

Not being his wife, however, Lord Stokes- 
leigh found her society a pleasant fillip to the 
numbness of soul induced by the monotony of 
London life. — She met him more than half 
way in the very small talk which such people 
call conversation ; was well informed in the 
state of the odds, and well read in the Sport- 
ing Magazine, which, in compliment to her 
husband's pursuits, was " ordered to lie on the 
table.'' — Above all, she was as calm and un- 
enthusiastic as could be required by a blase^ 
who did not care to have the golden sands in 
his glass shaken by raptures or rhapsodies. 

Too young for perfect self-reliance, Lord 
Hartingham had stood a little in awe of 
Stokesleigh's judgment upon his wife. He 
remembered that, after accidentally seeing 
Helen Downham with her parents at some 
theatre in Paris, he had pronounced her to 
have ^^ assez beaux yeux pour des yeum de 
province f and was dreadfully afraid that, 
on recognizing her in London, he would affix 
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an indelible stigma upon her, by some epi- 
grammatic scorn. It was therefore a real 
satisfaction when his Paris Mephistopheles 
declared himself loudly in favour of the bride. 
Though as fully convinced as ever, that Colonel 
Hartley was a sot and Lady Mary a bore, he 
was ready to eat the family dinner in St. 
James's Square on the shortest notice; and 
was as tame and amenable as became the dme 
damn(e of the house. 

" So that * white curd of ass's milk,' whom 
you taught how to lose his money like a man, 
in the Rue de Grammont, is learning of you, in 
London, how to get rid of a wife — eh, Stokes- 
leigh ?" sneered Sir Horace Lumley, one night 
at White's, on finding from his quondam chum, 
that he had been playing family whist the whole 
evening in St. James's Square. — "Well! green 
as he is, I thought Hart, knew better than to 
introduce a wolf into his sheepfold!" 

"And so he does, my dear fellow. You 
altogether mistake the matter. — Hart, places 
me in his sheepfold as a watchdog, to keep oflT, 
perhaps, such dangerous wolves as yourself. — 
It is my taste for the pleasures of domestic 
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life alone, that takes me to St. James's 
Square !'' 

" Then why not marry T inquired Lumley, 
unable to repress a smile at the impertinent 
sangfroid with which this was uttered. 

" Because this world has some duties which 
it is pleasanter to discharge by proxy." 

" Or by a ViceT retorted Lumley. — "How- 
ever, do not rely too far on Hartingham's 
apparent insouciance. For I can tell you 
that he is passionately fond of his wife. — 
Remember his wanting to shoot Guy de Mont- 
morency, at Paris, about so mere a trifle as a 
corypheer— 

"In the first place, is and was are two 
tenses of the verb. Hartingham is quiet 
enough now. — As soon as the most vicious 
camel receives his burthen, you know, he ceases 
to kick.'' 

"Poor Hart.!" said Sir Horace, musingly,— 
as if pondering over his predestined fate— 
" Never was there a fellow so mismanaged ! — 
His foolish parents gave him dainties before 
nature gave him teeth; — ^venison, when he 
ought to have been eating pap, — a pony, when 
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he should have been riding a rocking-horse, — 
and a hack, when he should have been be- 
striding a ponyT' — 

"And now, you think, they have allowed 
him a wife and phaeton, when he ought to have 
been at Oxford, taking his bachelor's degree !'* 

"Precisely! The result of which will be 
that, at eight-and-thirty, he will be enjoying 
like yourself, my dear Stokesleigh, his do- 
mestic felicity at the expense of some intimate 
friend/' 

" Again mistaken ! — No two cases can be 
more dissimilar than mine and Hartingham. 
His venison, you say, was given him before he 
had teeth; — mine, after a youth of short- 
commons, when my teeth had all dropped out! 
When I was his age, I would have married a 
cousin Helen, — ay, as Rosalind says, *and 
twenty such !' — ^but my father pronounced me 
too young to settle. — Now that I am my 
own master, I am too old. — Peevish, dyspeptic, 
a slave to the skyey influences, — Romeo on a 
sunny day, and Lord Ogleby in damp 
weather, — who do you suppose understands 
better than myself that pinmoney, a jointure, 
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and a coronet, would be married in my dilapi- 
dated person T — 

"Then why disturb the peace of other 
menages f' inquired Sir Horace, who appeared 
to be in a moral vein. 

" Disturb it 1 — Why ^tis the very quiet of 
the house that attracts me to St. James's 
Square ! — 'Two pair of cousins united in holy 
matrimony, and not the vestige of a demoiselle 
a marier in the house where, as old Rogers 
sings — 

My every care is in obliyion cast. 

And many an idle hour not idly passed, — 

SO far from wanting to create dissension there, 
I doat upon its passionless insolicitudes. 
As Luther said, while contemplating the 
graves in the churchyard at Worms, — ^Invideo 
quia qutescv/ni! '* 

Such was the tone in which the Hartinghams 
and their ways were discussed by their chosen 
associates. The boy bridegroom, disappointed 
of the heart-in-heart communion of wedded bliss 
to which he had aspired, but the certainty of 
which he had wantonly flung aside, had returned 
to seek excitement and novelty among the ratios 
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of his unfinished career of foil/. The plea- 
sures of the London season were succeeded by 
those of Cowes ; where, finding yachting a less 
ecstatic pastime than he had heard it pro- 
claimed by other fashionable fools, he left his 
wife for a week or two to the adulation of the 
dry-land cabin-boys into which the idlers of 
Whites and the Coventry loTe to transform 
and deform themselves during the dog-days, 
and hurried off to the Moors ; to discover there, 
that the pleasures of grouse-shooting are 
dearly bought by its labours, if the man who 
shares a moor with you happen to bring 
down a hundred brace while you are accom- 
pushing threescore !— 

Helen was to meet him again at Doneaster ; 
where both the Hartleys and Hartinghams 
were to be the guests of one of those colossal 
Yorkshire mansions, which maintain on such 
occasions the traditional hospitalities of the 
good old shire ; and there, the beautiful Helen 
was enchanted to levy a new tax upon 
popular admiration; from which, being wiL 
a very few months of her confinement, a 
woman endowed with womanly feelings would 
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probably haye shrunk. She deceived herself 
indeed into a belief that her eagerness to ex- 
hibit her fair face and London finery arose 
from the hope of renewing the now languid 
adoration of her lord. But she was far too 
shrewd to believe, in sober earnest, that an 
aflFection could be renovated by witnessing the 
admiration of the world, which had subsided 
while the admiration of the world was at its 
highest 

It was therefore no surprise to her when 
Lord Hartingham, on returning from the High- 
lands, as much healthier and more dieerful than 
when he left her as exercise and pure air could 
make him, showed himself still less and less 
disposed for the unreserved confidence of true 
attachment. He had correspondences, ac- 
quaiiitances, and interests, concerning which 
she knew nothing, and was too proud to seek 
for information. 

Fatigued in nerves by her position, as in 
spirit by the restlessness of a mind without 
stay or anchor, without religion or philosophy, 
and which, discontented in itself, possessed 
none of the foreign interests engendered by in- 
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formation and cultivation, (those far-off sjrmpa- 
thies which relieye the sensibility from preying 
on itself, as stimulants applied to the ex- 
tremities of the body withdraw the dangerous 
pressure of the refluent blood from more vital 
parts,) there was no health in her. Amid 
the gaieties of the gay, she longed to find her- 
self once more at Glastonbury Castle, to enjoy 
the soothing solitude of its stiately terraces and 
forest glades. Even her daily visit to the poor 
old Earl, who worshipped her as the wife of 
Hart., and daughter of his Emily, without com- 
puting her yearly income or calculating her 
prospects as an heiress, were looked forward to 
with pleasure; aware as she was that he at 
least contemplated the birth of her • expected 
child as the crowning joy of his existence. He 
had said to Roydon, more than once, that, if 
permitted by Providence to hold a great-grand- 
son in his arms, he should depart in peace. 

On his part the feeling was genuine. Whereas 
the solicitude of Colonel Hartley and Lady 
Mary that the child might prove a boy, was 
attributed by her embittered feelings to the 
desire of securing the Downham estates by the 
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"birth of an heir in tail, instead of allowing them 
to devolve upon her sister Blanche. 

To that dear sister Blanche, Helen could not 
but frequently revert in those long uneasy 
hours to which female companionship was so 
often wanting. She could not but remember 
Louisa's patient attendant, — so quiet, so 
thoughtful, so untireable, — so different from 
the fidgety, unmeaningly-anxious Lady Mary. 
But from that source of solace, she had cut 
herself off! Neither now nor at any future 
time, could she entreat her sister's attendance 
upon the wife of their cousin Hart. Even 
were there no poor little sister Lou., no 
humble home at Southwold, with prior claims 
upon her services, Blanche Downham could 
never be invited to Glastonbury Castle. 
- Such were the thoughts which wrung out of 
the heart of Helen, as out of that of Satan, the 
exclamation of "Evil, be thou my good!" — And 
she began to make a feast for her pride out of 
the event which ought to have been a source 
of tenderness and joy. If a son were born to 
her, her consequence would be a hundredfold 
increased. If a son, a future Lord Harting- 

VOL. II. K 
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ham, who to that tmjptj dignity wouM attach 
the solid aci*^ of Downham Hall, she akmld 
become so great a personage in the eyes of 
these lackland Hartleys as to command her 
own terms. No more remonstrances eoncera- 
ittg the sauciness of her lady's m»id, err the 
cost of her MechUn lace! She should do as 
she pleased; inrite Lord Stokesleigh to her 
wWst-table four nigfets of the week instead of 
two ; aiwi make parties to Greenwich or Rich- 
mond, wbeneter it suited her fency . Sir Horace 
Lumley should never more designate her, as he 
had done the preceding spring to the Austrian 
ambassadress as — " h tree petite fille du Gomie 
de Glastonbury. '' 

November had gloomed away those sunless 
days of. which not even the brevity excuses 
the dreariness; and Lord Hartingham, divi- 
ding his time betwixt the hunting-field and 
cheerful mornings at Holcombe Manor, con- 
trived to escape his father's everlasting sum* 
mons to the billiard-room or the whist-table ; 
und his mother's tiresome complaints that 
Lady Hartingham was endangering the safety 
of their fixture heir, by walking when she 
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ou^t to be on tke ac^, cac leating, when 
she ought to be up and about Helen had 
alreadj received from London a saperabnn* 
daat allowance of the laoe-coekades and ^n* 
broidered robes which constiiiite so large a 
portion of fashionable maternity; and had 
been compelled to listen, miore times than 
eyen a more patient person would have found 
agreeaUe, to her mother-iEi-Iaw^s cogitations 
as to the Royal personages whose sponsorship 
it would be decorous or possible to solicit, for 
the heir of their ancient line. 

December at length set in ; and Lady Mary 
was already making it a pretext for abstaining 
from her usual holiday inntaticms, that the 
Showing month, all must be kept quiet for 
the expected confinement of her daughter-in^ 
law. By way of propitiating her heiress- 
mece, and making her s^isible of the conse- 
quence of the position h^ wealth had bespoken. 
Lady Mary was resolyed that larger bonfires 
should blaze on occasion of the advent of her 
first-bom, loud^ peals be rung, and a larger 
ckristening-cake expand its iced prolixity of 
sugar, than would grace the birth of Lord 

K 2 
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Bfferville's son and heir, or that of any other 
scion of the peerage bom that jear. Oixiers 
were issued at the forest lodge; the field 
pieces had been looked to on the glacis. 
Even the ringers were rehearsing their bob- 
majors, till half the village was deafened. 

" Let my mother have her own way ! " was 
Lord Hartingham's private admonition to his 
wife. *' If you don't allow her to occupy her 
leism'e by these ridiculous preparations, she 
will harass you to death, by over-solicitude 
about your health." 

And so. Lady Mary was allowed to " have 
her own way;'' and had it so completely, and 
suffered it so completely to engross her atten- 
tion, that she took not her usual heed of 
certain unfavourable symptoms in the health 
of her father. The feelings of the old Earl 
were in fact more excited than was good for 
his enfeebled frame, by the desire of bestow- 
ing a last blessing on the child of his dear 
Hart. 

The result was, that one morning at day- 
break. Colonel Hartley was roused from his 
stertorous rest, to learn that Lord Glastonbury 
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had been found dead in his bed, and to break 
it to Lady Mary ; who, in her turn, must break 
it to Lord Hartingham^s aUing wife!— 

To listen to the outcry that arose in the 
house, any one might haye supposed that the 
whole famUy imagined the infirm old man 
of seventy-six, to be immortal. Though for 
two years past, nothing had been talked of 
among them, but his precarious state, — though 
for the last year, Roydon had been untirable in 
warning the Colonel, that his master might go 
off at any moment, — there was as much con- 
sternation as when it had pleased Heaven to 
reniove Lady Emily Downham, in her prime! — 

It was not, however, till Lady Mary be- 
gan to indulge in preposterous plans for the 
funeral, that her husband was forced to remind 
her she had no longer a voice in the house. 
Already, he had despatched expresses to the 
new Earl of Glastonbury, and to the man of 
business of the deceased, to ascertain whether 
he had made a will« 

On this. Lady Mary began to bewail herself 
more loudly than before. 

"Was ever anything so wretched! — What 
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would become of poor dear Helen! — ^Por, 
of course, to remain in the iioase after her 
uncle and his formal family had taken pos- 
session, would be out of the question. — For 
her part,^' she added, " she thought the best 
thing woidd be for Hartingham and his wife 
to start at once for St. James's Square, attended 
by Walmsley, and escape all further annoy- 
ance.'* 

" You forget, my dear Mary,** said her 
husband, "that the house in St. James's Square 
is just as little our's to dispose of as Glaston- 
bury Oastle ! **— 

"Those horrible Miss Hartleys, in short, 
as hard, cold, and tall as the columns of Baal- 
beck in the Desert, may come and turn us out, 
either here or there, while my poor dear father 
is lying unburiedr— 

" The Lackf Hartleys,'' hinted the Odonel ; 
an emendation to which Lady Mary rea^nded 
by an angry groan. '*But you cannot be 
serious in apprehending that any member of 
the family is likely to insult you ; — ^a rene- 
rable man like the Bishop — ^people so respect- 
able as the whole lot of them !'^ — 
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Lady Mary seemed actually to resent the 
"word "respectable'^ as applied to anything con- 
nected with the name of Hartley ! — " Her 
husband could scarcely apply a more appro- 
priate epithet to the parish beadle !'' — . 

Her ladyship proved, however, to be almost 
justified in her uneasiness. For though the 
new Earl was too much agitated by the death 
of a brother only two years his senior, to quit 
his episcopal palace to preside at the funeral, 
he despatdied in his place the three elder 
daughters, whose united ages (as the news- 
papers would say) amounted to one hundred 
and thirty-seven years, who were eager that 
their bombazine and broad hems should 
announce on the earliest possible occasion to 
the world, that ihej had progressed into the 
Right Honourable Lady Margaret, Lady 
Ursula, and Lady Mildred Hartley. 
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CHAPTER VII. . 

By their own negligence and folly in their temporal 
affairs, no less than by a course of vice, people bring 
themselves into new difficulties, and by habits of indul- 
gence, become less qualified to go through them ; till 
one irregularity after another, embarrasses things to 
such a degree, that they know not whereabout they are, 
and often make the path of conduct so intricate and 
perplexed, that it is difficult to trace it out, — difficult 
even to determine what is the pnident or moral part. 

Butler's Analogy. 

It was in the comfortless smoky dreariness 
of a London hotel at Christmas time, that the 
proud Helen awoke from her dream of glory ; 
and though by much haste and with the most 
aflFectionate zeal, Lord Hartingham contrived 
to settle her in a private house before her 
hour of trial even there, the establishment 
was as roughly put together as must always be 
the case when time and ready money are 
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wanting. Mrs. Walmsley, her superfine wait- 
ing-maid, assured her the whole thing was 
" what she was by no means used to.^' 

No will of the late Earl had been found! 
But it did not much matter. The credit in 
his banker's account was on the wrong side 
of the ledger; and even when the personal 
property purchased during his life-time should 
be disentangled from that which descended by 
unalienable right to the heir male of William, 
the fourth Earl, the sale thereof would barely 
serve to defray his just debts and funeral 
expenses. Meanwhile, his houses and lands — 
plate, pictures, and books, — had become the 
portion of the bewildered old man who had 
exchanged his mitre for a coronet, only to 
exchange it, a little later, for the coflSn-plate 
and shroud. 

. Lady Mary Hartley was, of course, to 
remain for a time at the Castle, to adjust 
a thousand points of pecuniary interest; — 
the decencies of life restraining her first im- 
petuous desire to escape from the Castle while 
her father lay upburied. But the stone having 
been rolled to the mouth of the sepulchre, she 
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admitted the prudence of adhering to the spot 
where her cousins, whom she ab^ady desig- 
nated as the three Harpies, fixed their greedy 
eyes and taloned clutdi upoa their newly- 
acquired belongings. Having explained by 
letter to her uncle the impossibility of removing 
ha* little girls (whom on tJiat occasion she 
chose to call delicate) at that inclew^nt season, 
the new Earl, who had no intention of visiting 
the Castle before the ensuing summer, besou^t 
her to consult ha* own convenience. 

The Ladies Ursula, Margaret, and Mildred, 
indeed, having some bitter grudges to pay 
off to their fashionable cousin, took care to 
make her feel that she was now a guest where 
she once reigned supreme. Nor were the 
countay neighbours slow to imitate their 
example. Lady Mary, who had oppressed 
them with superdlious patix)nage instead of 
frank hospitality, had never been popular; and 
the Holoombes and others were mean or rather 
human enough to mark their sense of former 
aggressions, by their tenacious care to leave 
distinct cards at the Castle for the Earl Bishop 
and the Ladies Hartley. Lady Mary's con- 
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fidential maid, moreover, (who was abeady 
planning ber retirement from her lad/s ser- 
Tice, by a marriage with the house-steward, in 
whose peculations and speculations she had for 
years been a participator,) took care that my 
lord should know what a pack of ungrateful 
vipers my lady had been warming in her 
bosom. "Most of the hallngervants,^^ she 
said, "as well as every soul of out-o'-door 
folks about the place, had been blessing God 
that a pious Church and State family was 
a going to settle at the Castle; who would 
keep up old customs, and family prayers, and 
Christmas doles for the poor, in a very dif- 
ferent style from the fine fashionables they 
succeeded.** 

By the continued sojourn of Lady Mary in 
the north, Lady Hartingham was secured from 
the interference and ovcrseership she had 
found so annoying. But it left her somewhat 
lonely. Aceui^med of late to be made a fuss 
with, she almost missed the gaUing cS her 
chains. She was perhaps the only pCTSom at 
Glastonbuiy on whom the death of the old 
man had inflicted a pang. Partly because 
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Lady Mary insisted that the atmosphere of 
his hot rooms was pernicious to her, and partly 
because his genuine admiration of her had 
begotten kindly feelings in return, she had 
taken up a habit of going to sit with her 
grandfather, while Roydon was dining and 
tea-ing, and the rest of the party were more 
actively engaged. And on learning, one morn- 
ing, that the hand which had pressed her own 
at parting the preceding night, was chilled for 
ever, and that the querulous voice which had 
faltered " God bless you, Emily, mj child, — 
God bless you, — I wish you had married a 
better husband," — ^would be heard no more, 
the only tears of sincere aflfection that graced the 
memory of the poor old Earl, fell from her eyes. 
The tenderness of these regrets was subsiding. 
But they served to deepen the despondency 
with which she saw approach her hour of trial. 
Though Lady Mary still talked of joining her 
in London, Helen saw that there was no chance 
of it; and every day, when her husband left 
her for what he called a round of business, — 
that is, for Tattersall's, billiards, and his club 
— she could not help feeling, as she looked out 
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upon the misty deserted streets of Belgravia, 
where every house but the one they had taken 
was closely shuttered up, — that it would have 
been a comfort beyond description to have ob- 
tained the society of that dear sister Blanche, 
whose qualifications as a nurse had been the 
wonder of her girlhood. It was so trying to 
be left thus wholly to the mercy of hire- 
lings! — 

Had the fashionable crowd of London been 
assembled, to supply idlers to drop in daily 
with their prattle of scandal and news, she 
might have felt diflferently. Or even had she 
looked upon her life to come through the 
prism of an overgrown fortune, she would have 
compounded for its moral bankruptcy. Fut 
though as imconversant with money-matters as 
is too often the case with girls reared in 
luxuiy under their father's roof, she knew from 
Lord Hartingham^s occasional ejaculations, that 
as soon as the attainment of his majority 
necessitated the winding up of his affairs, the 
Hartingham estate must be i-esigned to the 
Jews who had shoved him forward on his way 
to ruin ; leaving them only her income of seven 
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hondred and &ky pounds a- year. And as it 
Mna genarally knowH that Ladj Hff^viUe en^ 
joyed ei^t huii<faed for her pin-mofley, aad her 
jcmng friend Ladj Wilsdon a tbtKuaand, tl^ 
Me oi pfeasiore to secure whidi she had 
married, Taaisbed from before her ejes like 
the kfit spackka of a display of fireworks, of 
which the imaightlj scaffold-poles alone re* 
main. 

^ I^m «£raid my poor gOTemor^a affairs are 
not in a more flourishing pUght than our own !" 
was the reply which her questioning at length 
wrung out of Lord Hartingham ; who showed 
himself consideratdy desinms to keep up her 
8|mts by makkig the best of their position. — 
" But at our age, Helen, it is easy to rough it 
for a time. Some day or other, you will be 
well off. Meanwhile, we shall find twice as 
much enjoyment on the continent with our 
present means, as any heavy-laden English 
duke, sinking under the weight of his house- 
hold, politics, climate, and social responsi- 
bilities. Think only of your own health and 
comfort, Helen ; and get well over your con- 
finement,^' added he, perceiring that her brow 
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\ras clouded with care, " for we maj still be 
the happiest people in the world T^ — 

Little, meanwhile, of these eyib and appro- 
hensioiKS was surmised at Southwold. Sir 
George, however rash in his specnktions, 
conoeiyed it impossible that the Hartleys, with 
so numerous a family, should have been impro- 
yident enough to squander their income, with- 
out taking care that Lord Glastonbury laid 
aside a handsome portion of his own fie^ a 
future provision. Though aware that the 
Bishop succeeded to his Lordship's title and 
estates, he coiiduded, on reeeiying the formal 
letter announcing his demise whidi placed 
himself and his daughter Blanche in mourning, 
that his other daughter — ^his Regan — ^his Mary 
of Orange — ^was only exchanging the roof of 
Glastonbury Castle for one of lesser dimensions 
but equal enjoyment. 

Unwilling to wound his Cordelia, he ab- 
stained from expressing his opinion, that she 
who had proyed so undutiful a child, deserved 
not to — 

bring forth a babe to honour her. 

But even if more kindly disposed towards 
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Helen, no uneasiness would haye suggested 
itself on her account. 

On the day when the Times newspaper, 
(thoughtfully forwarded to him by Pro. Watts,) 
announced among its births, " The Lady Hart- 
ingham, of a son and heir,'^ he had the weak- 
ness to put the babbling journal into his 
pocket, rather than subject himself to the out- 
cries of joy he knew would burst from the lips 
of his two girls. 

He even declined their company, and went 
down to the beach alone for his daily walk, to 
ponder on the event; — ^wondering whether it 
excited as much sensation in the family as 
when, in his early days of wedded life, an heir 
to the barony of Hartingham was looked for in 
his own household; and feeling perhaps a Lear- 
like sympathy with the elements raging around 
him, and bringing the biUowy surges to his 
feet. 

But he soon repented this unchristian mis- 
anthropy. What right had he to withhold 
one minute's comfort from the gentle girl, who 
abided like a ministering angel in his dreary 
home 1 Back he went, sorrowing and ashamed ; 
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and with an effort greater than one of milder 
temper can imagine, put the newspaper into 
Lad J Downham^s hand. 

" My dear Blanche/^ said he, as if reserving 
to himself the pleasure of setting her mind at 
ease, " your sister is safe, and the mother of a 
son.'' 

What joy, what unmingled joy at the Cot- 
tage ! It was only Louisa who expressed some 
wonder that her brother-in-law had not written 
to apprize them of the good news. 

" When he did not think us worthy the 
communication of his marriage r-said her 
mother, looking up from the paper, with a face 
soured by envy. 

" Helen should have insisted on it. — Helen 
must have known that her sister's whole soul 
was in her safety/' 

" Let us find no fault with either of them 
to-day," interposed Blanche, whose heart leapt 
for joy at being relieved from the presenti- 
ments of evil by which she had been lately 
haunted. — " I am too happy not to find every- 
body in the right, and everything for the 
best." 

VOL. n. L 
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Perceiving that her father, though he would 
have been displeased to have it pointed out, 
•was deeply touched by his daughter's safety 
after the great peril (for escape from which, 
but that it i^ a peril, the Church would not 
require women to gire thanks), as well as by 
the birth of a child that added a new gene- 
ration to his race, Kanche insisted upon 
making it a day of general rejoicing. Their 
Christmas garlands of iry and holly-berries, 
woven by poor Lou., were replaced by new 
ones. Holiday cheer was ordered for the 
household. Their poorer neighbours were 
remembered as well as their scanty means 
would admit : and above all, when evraing set 
in, at that season composing the best part of 
the day, so bright a bloom burned upon Miss 
Downham's cheek from the excitOTient of 
emotions so unusually pleasurable, that Louisa 
could not forbear pointing out in a whisper to 
her father the radiancy of her beauty. 

**Ay, poor child!'" was his equally con- 
fidential rejoinder. "Luckily, such affection 
and such virtue, is its own reward. Blanche 
would at all times have sacrificed her life fw 
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Helen ; "wliile to sare her sister from drowning, 
Helen ^ould scarcely have extended her hand 
to Blanche r 

The little pleader shook her head at him, 
with a reproving smile. " Ycm promised, dear 
papa,** she whispered again, "that to-day, not 
a fault dionld be found !'^ — 

And none further was found. They sat 
round the fire in the ^all aitting-room wWoh 
the two giris and their friaid Pro. had made 
so snug and comfortable, talking of what emh 
could think of that was pleasantest and best ; 
till eren Lady Pownham more than once 
chimed in to discuss some project &r the 
spring-time, when the weather would admit of 
country excnrdbns; and perhaps, as Louisa 
triumphantly suggested, of boating on the 
sea. 

^ A pleassmt night,^ said Lady Downham^ 
shuddering at the untimely supposition, "to 
talk of the pleasure of the sea ! — Listen to 
the howling of the wind!'' 

And it did howl mc»st piteously ! — But as 
Louisa said, the fearful gusts and sheets of 
rain poured against the windows, served only 

L 2 
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to enhance the warmth of their comfortable 
fire-side. 

" Surely I hear something more than the 
wind V — said Blanche, listening. " Surely 
carriage wheels are approachingr 

Now as the cottage inhabited by the Down- 
hams was the last house on an embankment 
or tongue of land, which rendered the approach 
of any vehicle so diflScult as to be nearly impos- 
sible, Blanche's suggestion was hailed with a 
general laugh. The glass of wine she had 
drunk to the health of her little nephew, they 
said, appeared to have got into her head. 

A moment, afterwards, however, a ring was 
heard at the house-door; and before they 
recovered their surprise, "a lad/^ was shown 
into the room. 

The lady, though decidedly more so in ap- 
pearance than was often seen at Southwold, 
proved to be Lady Hartingham's maid, and 
from her countenance, bad news were readily 
inferred!— 

She was the bearer of a letter from " my 
lord/' a letter addressed partly to Blanche and 
(vartly to Sir George, stating that "his poor 
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Helen's life was in danger, — ^that she had re- 
peatedly asked for her sister, — ^that it would 
be an act of real kindness and humanity if his 
cousin ^ere permitted to get into the carriage 
he had sent for her, and repair immediately to 
town/' 

Without waiting for the sanction of her 
father, Blanche started up, as if for instant 
compliance. But Sir George looked grave; 
and Lady Downham, who was not disposed to 
lose sight of the second providence of the 
family, began to raise objections: — "It was 
impossible for her to travel all night — more 
especially on a night so tempestuous. Such a, 
journey would be too much for her, — such a 
journey would kill her!" — 

" Of course, ma'am,'' interposed Mrs. Walms- 
ley, the lady's maid, whose professional dis- 
gusts were strongly roused at finding a Sir 
George and Lady Downham domiciled in a 
tidy lodging, with nothing better than a tidy 
maid to usher her in, — " Of course, ma'am, it 
is not for me to dictate. But though I'm 
knocked up myself by a long journey after 
three days of unheard-of fatigue, I feel it 
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mj dxLtj to start again lor town. Erem th^ 
ladies, I fear there is little chaiM^e of findii^ 
my poor dear lady alive r — 

Lady Downham demuired no longer; xyr 
rather, she read in the (xmntenanoe of Blanche 
that her resolution was taken. Mrs. Walmflley 
was conducted into another room to rest and 
refresh hersdf, while Miss Downham's slight 
preparations were <5ompleted; and in half an 
hour, the postboy was to bring fresh post- 
horses from the inn. 

One branch of these preparations, meanwhile, 
was somewhat embarrassing to Blanche. Her 
recently-purchased mourning for her grand- 
father, had deplenished her purse. She had not 
quite a soYcreign left. For though eyery 
guinea expended in that house wa« her own, 
she chose that all should be Tested in Lady 
Downham^s hands, who took care that not a 
sixpence should escape. 

The present occasion, however, was one that 
admitted of no hesitation ; and hastening into 
her stepmother's room, who was moodily occu- 
pied in packing a beautiful robe and c^ which 
the fairy-fingered Louisa had embroidered for 
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her fflster's expected b^, abe stammered out 
her request 

"I do not isee what you will want with 
money/' was the cool reply. " Lord Harting- 
ham has thoughtfully supplied the means of 
paying your journey. Mrs. Walmsley under- 
takes all the expenses of the road ; and, under 
your sister's roof, you will of course be at no 
expense.'' 

" Still, I should not like to go away penni- 
less," interrupted Blanche, afraid lest their 
colloquy should be overheard by Walmsley, 
who was supping in the adjoining room. 

"There can be no difficulty about your 
haying a pound or two," said Lady Downham, 
feeling in her pocket for the key of her desk, 
which contained the still more precious key 
pf an iron safe, secured to the floor beside her 
bed. 

" I shall require ten pounds^^ said Blanche, 
firmly, on finding herself thus unhandsomely 
pittanced ; knowing that Lady Downham had 
received three hundred, on her account, only a 
few days before, 

*' Ten pounds ?" — exclaimed the miserly 
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squanderer of thousands. " You know nothing 
about the value of money ! What can a girl 
like you, Blanche, a guest in your sister's 
house, want with such a sum as ten pounds!'' 

" To command the means of returning home, 
as soon as Helen's health enables her to dis- 
pense with my attendance/' 

"As to that," interrupted her stepmother, 
" the Hartinghams, who have sent for you in 
this hasty way, ought decidedly to pay for your 
journey back/' 

"They are not rich. At such a time of 
expense, money may be scarce with them." 

"Not more so, I should think, than with 
its! With all my care and economy in the 
house, Blanche, I can scarcely manage to make 
both ends meet. And if, every now and then, 
ten pounds are to be abstracted from our in- 
come, for this caprice or that, it will be quite 
impossible for me to undertake the management 
of the establishment." 

Blanche felt herself almost defeated. Still, 
the fear of being dependent among strangers, — 
for the Hartinghams were now almost strangers, 
-r-above all, the dread of being forced to have 
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recourse to her cousin's purse, — ^inspired her 
Avith courage to persist. 

'* If you are unable to give me the ten 
pounds, Ladj Downhara,'' said she, with mild 
dignity, " I must have recourse to my father, 
who has perhaps that sum at his disposal ; for 
I cannot leave home without it/' 

In a minute, her ladyship was upon her 
knees before the safe, unravelling the mysteries 
of a Ohubb's lock ; muttering all the while that 
" of course if Blanche insisted on having even 
the whole of their provision for the year, she 
must not be gainsayed. As she truly said, it 
was her own ; and she had a right to claim it 
whenever she chose/^ 

Which taunt, so utterly groundless, though 
intended to pique the delicate-minded girl into 
withdrawing her demand, had not the desired 
effect. For if painful to ask for money of her 
stepmother, Blanche felt that it would be 
twice as humiliating to ask it from her brother- 
in-law. 

The ten-pound note was accordingly de- 
posited in her hands; but accompanied with 
so many injunctions from Martha concerning 
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where ^ was to deposit it for safety, and how 
she was to postpone changing it till necessity 
compelled her, "because, when once changed 
into cash, a note disappeared like water, by a 
hundred inyisible channels,^' that poor Blanche 
felt almost heart-sick. Perhaps it was as 
well, however, that this disagreeable alter- 
cation occupied a few of her parting minutes ; 
preyenting her from .ritnessing the grief of 
Lou., and tlie anxiety of her father. 

When at length prepared to start, such was 
the violence of the tempest, that it was with 
difficulty the house-door could be kept open 
while they crossed the strip of lawn to reach 
the carriage; and even Sir George began to 
scruple about sanctioning her departure, at dead 
of night, in weather so inclement But the 
post-boy, who did not care to have been called 
out of his bed for nothing, assured them that 
on their inland road, they would be screened 
from the influence of the sea-breeze. And, 
finally, the carriage-door was despairingly 
shut, — and away rolled the midni^t travel- 
lers on their desolate journey! — 

Mrs. Walmsley, who intended to exhibit 
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much a&bility towards tbe joong ladj under 
her charge, was astonished to find how speedily 
her aii» were distanced by the iady-Jike com' 
posure of Elandiie. Ac(»isto3&ed to the peevish 
^^arts of temper of Lady Hartmgham, she was 
im|»:epar6d for ihe quiet good sense which, 
witiiout indulging in exclamations of alann 
oonceming her sister's conditioii, interrogated 
her as to tbe opinion of the doctors^ ajid Lady 
Hartingham% opinion of herself, 

" Bless you, Miss Downham, — my lady had 
C(Mnpletely lost her reason when I came away, 
— ^my lady was raving like a wild creature !" 
cried Mrs, Walmsley — instead of simply de- 
scribing her as delirious from fever. " A con- 
sultation of doctors was called in ; but it had 
not taken place when I started/' 

"Then let us hope they suggested some 
more advantageous mode of treatment." 

" Ay, Mem, — ^let us hope — if you will ; — 
But I never saw much good come of medical 
consultations. The faculty, as the/re called, 
take to squabbling among themselves, instead 
of struggling with the malady. Indeed, Fve 
seen no end of harm caused by their di&reiLces 
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of opinion and clianges of treatment,— drag- 
ging the poor patient up and down between 
one system and another, like buckets in a 
well ! The Duchess of Dumfries, — (the 
Duchess Dowager of Dumfries, I mean, Mem, 
with whom I lived previous to coming to 
Lady Hartingham at Dumfries Palace, one 
of the finest seats in Scotland, ten to dinner 
every day in the steward's room, and twenty in 
the servants' hall,) — ^was killed out and out by 
her physicians."- 

Anxious to be left to her reflexions, when 
she saw how little real information her com- 
panion could afford, Blanche advised her to 
endeavour to sleep after the severe fatigues she 
had undergone. And as the woman, with all 
her affectation, was really exhausted by watch- 
ing, she soon fell into a doze ; and excepting 
when roused at the different stages by the 
noise of knocking up ostlers and post-boys, and 
settling for horses, she contrived to slumber 
very audibly throughout the night. 

When she did wake, indeed, she complained 
bitterly of the cold and the fog; of being jolted 
to death, with every bone in her skin aching : 
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whereas poor Blanche, who might truly have 
exclaimed with Jaffier, that — 

At any hour, her plagues had kept her waking. 

uttered not a murmur ; and scarcely perceived 
on their arrival in the suburbs of town in the 
dim light of a drizzly morning, that earth and 
sky partook of the same dingy hue ; the roads, 
almost impassable, bearing evidence that the 
violent tempest had lasted through the night. 

As little did she note the ejaculations of her 
companion, that " her heart was in her mouth, 
— that she didn't know how she should find 
courage to ask a question when they stopped 
at the door T For her own heart had nearly 
ceased to beat. 

If Helen should have been taken from them! 
— If, without one friend to sustain her courage, 
she should have been summoned to her dread 
account! All that the afficted girl could 
afterwards recall to mind of her arrival, was a 
sudden faintness; and finding herself, some 
time afterwards, in a strange room on the 
ground-floor, where ether had been used for her 
recovery. She still wanted strength to inquire 
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whether she had come too kte. But a young 
housemaid who had been assistmg her, and 
possessed a grain or two more sense than the 
be-flomiced Wahnsley, whispered, the moment 
her senses seemed restored, that ^^ my lady was 
no worse than the day before.*' — 
Oh ! what a relief to Blanche ! — 
A moment afterwards, Lord Hartin^iam, 
apprized of her aniral, by Widmdey, made hk 
appearance — "nnkempt, unwashed, nndiorn,*' 
— ^and without a word of explanation, apology, 
or welcome, led her np to her eister^s room.— 
There was not a i^adow of c(mscionj9ies8 or 
embarrassment between th^n at this ill-starred 
meeting, after their two years' 8q>aration. — 
Bach was absorbed in Helen's danger. — The 
only syllable they exchanged was on reach- 
ing the bed-room door; — ^when Lord Hart- 
ingham exdaimed in a hoarse voice, — ^Yo« 
must not leare her a moment^ Blanche, — ^not 
a single moment^ till she is safe,— cnr at 
rest!"— 

His sister-in-law replied by an assenting 
gesture, as die entered the room; without so 
much as turning towards him to assure herself. 
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by the sight of his haggard face, how sincere 
was his affliction. 

Her own heart was soon to be sererely 
tried The sufferer had not yet recovered her 
consciousness ! — Though so weak that her mur- 
murings were fortunately unintelligible to those 
around her, she talked incessantly. — ^Nor could 
they find means of moderating the fever; her 
strength being so thoroughly exhausted, that 
every quarter of an hour stimulant potions 
were administered. — The only inquiry that 
Blanche ventured to breathe to the anxious 
nurse in attendance was, whether the doctors 
had renounced all hope ? 

"You must ask them yourself, Ma^am. 
TheyTl be here in half-an-hour. — They would 
not answer me. Medical gentlemen dcm't like 
to be questioned.'^ 

Their arrival was the signal fin* Blasdibe to 
take refuge in the adjoining room, while they 
examined their patient. And how painful and 
unexpected was the spectacle which met her 
eyes as she glided in ! She had made no in- 
quiry, since her arrival, after Helen's child. 
Whether it lived or died was nothing, so long 
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as her sister's fate remained uncertain. But 
when she saw the poor little creature extended 
pale and cold in its showy crib, — ^while a little 
coffin stood awaiting it on the table, — she felt 
deeply, deeply touched ! — 

A respectably dressed old woman, who had 
been dozing with her handkerchief over her 
face beside the dead infant she had been pre- 
paring for the grave, roused herself on hearing 
her sobs. 

"Miss Blanche — dear Miss Blanche !^^ and 
" Oh ! Whitfield, what a comfort to find you 
here!'' — burst from their lips at the same 
moment, by way of greeting. 

The old nurse who, on her retreat from Sir 
George's household, had sought her otium cum 
dignitate where retired upper servants are 
much addicted to seeking it, amid the stir of a 
lodging-letting life, having seen in the news- 
paper the announcement of Lady Harting- 
ham's confinement in Eaton Place, had " made 
it her duty to call for a sight of the son and 
heir" of her former nursling. When, finding it 
already dead, and her young lady in a state of 
the greatest danger, she had made an oflFer of 
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her services during a crisis so anxious. All 
this was rapidly explained to Blanche; who, 
renewed, iix reply, her terrible inquiry of " was 
all hope at an endl" Mrs. Whitfield, who, 
remembering the last moments of Lady Emily, 
seemed to foresee a similar fate for her 
daughter, disconsolately shook her head. And 
lo ! together they sat down and wept, over the 
present and the past! — 

What a dreary moment it was ! — The gas- 
lamps, already lighted again, though the day 
was but half expired, glimmered through the 
yellow fog which even the beating rain failed 
to disperse ; while the smiling face of the dead 
infant realizing, though but two days^ old, Mrs. 
Walmsley's assertion at Southwold, that " a 
finer baby never saw the light,'^ seemed endowed 
with supernatural whiteness amid the general 
gloom. So deathlike too was the stillness of 
the house, that when the anxious women were 
warned by the creaking boots of the approach- 
ing doctors, that they were about to learn the 
worst, Miss Downham had not strength to 
rise from her chair to receive them. — 

It was Whitfield who at once obtained for 
VOL. n. K 
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her dear Miss BUodbe the w^dcome T^diet of 
'' better r—'' If Ladj Hartiiig&aiii went on 
iflquroviBg/' tkej said, ^before nighty ^j 
should consider h^ out of danger. — The 
rambling, so alarming to Ae bystanders^ was 
the mere effects of the opiatea which had been 
administered.^' — 

While the physicians glanced sh^tlj at the 
dead infant, which they r^arded aa merely^ 
another little atom <tf mcurtality &llen prema- 
tnrdy into the dust, Blande orept bftck to her 
sister's side, and moistened her burning hand 
with tears and kisses. 

" Who's there T — gapped the suflferw, exhibit* 
i]9^ a slight dawn of eonaet(msn^Sw — ^ That is 
not Hartingham by my side,. — ^that is not 
Wahnsley r~ 

^ It isBiandie!" — whispered her sister, gently 
renewing her caresses. 

And Lady Hartin^iam spoke no more. 
She was indeed, as the physicians said, ^ much 
better f for tears of joy and tenderness were 
already gudbing from her eyes. iKacche was 
unspeakably happy. The fond jHiessure of 
Iter sister's hand satisfied her that she was 
thoroughly recognized ! — 
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When the time arrived for again administer- 
ing nourishment to Lady Hartingham, she put 
aside the fussy oflBcious nurse who made her 
appearance with the customary exhortation of 
" Now, my lady, try to exert yourself, like a 
dear, and endeavour to swallow a little arrow- 
root!" and took what waa brought her, cheer- 
fully, from the hand of her sister. Every mo- 
m^it seemed to increase her stoength, and eluci- 
date her intellect; so that by post-time, Blanche 
was able to despatch a few lines ta her father^ 
announcing her own safe arrivil and Heten'a 
amendment. She could not a&r yet add that 
the danger was past. Nor was it till the follow- 
ing day, and at their second visit, that the 
medical men rejoiced her with that welcome 
announcraient ! — 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Whfle thou, with sails how swift, dost reaeh the shore. 
Where tempests nerer beat, nor billows roar. 
She,' scarcely hoping to attain that rest, — 
Always from port withheld, always distressed ;i— 
The howling blasts drire deyious, tempest-tost, — 
Sails ripp'd, — seams opening wide, — and compass lost. 
While day by day some current's thwarting force 
Sets her more distant from a prosperous course. 

COWPEB. 

So genuine was the joy with which Lord 
Hartingham received from the lips of his 
sister-in-law the assurance that his wife was 
in a fair way of recovery, that, but for the 
gossiping of servants, it never would have 
occurred to her that coolness could possibly 
subsist between them. 

She was a little struck, indeed, when her 
brother-in-law came for a last look at the 
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unfortunate babe, whose brief appearance on 
the stage of life had been the cause of so 
much consternation, to hear him inquire of the 
nurse whether Lady Hartingham appeared to 
fret after the child ; and, on learning that she 
had not made a single inquiry on the subject, 
SO that in her delicate state, they had as yet 
spared her the sad tidings of its death, exclaim 
with a bitter sigh, " Better so, perhaps! — Par 
better that it should be taken from us at 
once." — For she had imagined that Helen's 
attack of fever was caused, in the first instance, 
by the loss of her infant; and that excess of 
sensibility alone prevented her reverting to the 
subject. 

But, the funeral being over, and Mrs. Whit- 
field's duties in the house concluded, so that 
she was anxious to get away for the regulation 
of her household affairs, the old woman could 
not but follow the instincts of faithful-old- 
servantism, by endeavouring to make some 
member of the family uncomfortable previous 
to her departure. 

"Ah! my dear Miss Blanche!'' said she, 
"God knows what a comfort it is to me to 
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kave you with my poor dear lady! — Thii^ 
in this house is very different, my dear, from 
vhat I was used to see ^em a^ poor Lady 
Emily's ! — Every thing at sixes and serais, and 
far from what one's a right to ezpeet in a 
nobleman's family! — ^Not so much as oomfort, 
— ^not so mueh as decency, — not so mudi 
as Fm accustomed to in my own poor place 
at home I" — 

^^ At such tunes as these,'^ pleaded Blandie, 
*^ there must always be confusion.^' 

"No doubt, my dear,'' interru|)ted the old 
nurse, "no doubt; and he mne 'tisn^t of my 
own ill-conyenience I'm thinking! But I find 
from my lord's own man, (who's already giro 
warning and's on the fea?e,) that your grand- 
papa's death was the signal for a general 
smash. The family's as good as done up; and 
so far from Miss Helen maidng such a matdi 
for herself, poor dear, as she'd a li^t to 
expect, shell have Uttfe or nothing to lire on, 
if ^e should get through her troubles. I%at 
was no doubt the reason that my lord said 
this morning, in that melaadboly roice, when 
be was looking at the dear diemb^s innocent 
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face as it lay on its little white satin pillow, 
that it was taken from evil to come!'' — 

^^ There must be great exaggeration in all 
these stories, my dear Whitfield," replied her 
former nxirsling, anxious to check the reports 
she was about to carry with her out of the 
house. ^^It was always known that mj 
gmHlftfter-. property would desire »poa iL 
lM*other. But Lady Mary, you know, shared 
her moth^'s fortune with her sister; while the 
Hartingham estates, to which my cousin wiU 
succeed on coming of age, are valued, my father 
tells me, at 30,000^'' 

"And what's thirty thousand pounds, my 
dear Miss Blanche, to a nobl^nan bom? 
Besides^ Uess you, siace Fve been here, I've 
been quite behind the oirtain ; and what with 
the coming in of Ohristmas bilk» and the Uus^ 
tmng of troublesome creditors, I can't doubt 
but my lord has eaten his com in the ear; 
nay, like the starring Irish, taken up his seed 
potatoes, for the matter o' that! — What they'll 
have to look to, poor young fdks, the Lord 
above can wily tdl I" — 

^ Fou must not, however, make the w^nist of 
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things/' remonstrated Blanche. " For if all this 
came to be talked about, Whitfield, true or false, 
it would greatly increase their difficulties/' 

" In course, my dear, in course ! — and 'tisn't 
your own poor old Whitfield, God knows, 
whose tongue is like to do a mischief to any- 
thing of the name of Downham! — Only, as I 
said before. Miss Blanche, Fm a thankful 
woman that Sir George has spared you to 
your sister, at such a time. For after all, my 
lord is but a boy ; — and boys mill be boys !" 

" He would be much offended, I fear, Whit- 
field, to know that you applied the word to 
him.'' 

" Let him be thankful, then, that I say no 
worse!" said the old nurse, with a sagacious 
nod. " Bless you. Miss Blanche, there's not a 
servant in the house, from Mrs. Walmsley 
downwards, but knows that my lady's illness 
was brought on by a quarrel betwixt her and 
my lord: he, wanting to cram the place up 
with his father and mother, and their people ; 
and she, declaring that she couldn't and she 
wouldn't have Lady Mary with her during her 
confinement, worrying her to death at such a 
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time. My lady took ill, ma'am, before the 
dispute was half at an end ; — no nurse in the 
house, and but little preparation! — And so 
youll admit, that my lord, with his foolish 
boyish obstinacy, was the sole cause of losing 
his child, and nigh the cause of losing its poor 
dear mother !'' — 

It was easy for Miss Downham to impose 
silence on the old lady ; who, though by voca- 
tion a gossip, was really attached to the former 
nurslings whom she still designated among her 
familiars as the Diamond and the Pearl of 
Downham Hall. But it was not so easy to 
silence her own anxieties. Though still con- 
vinced that the state of the case was made the 
most of by its transit through the housekeeper's 
room, all that she saw and heard tended to 
confirm the fact that there was nearly as much 
penury under the roof of Lord Hartingham, 
as under that of his ruined father-in-law. 

It was on the evening of Whitfield's departure 
that Helen, refreshed by a first removal from 
her bed to the sofa, requested the baby might 
be brought down from the nursery, for her to 
look at 
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^^ Yon are afraid perh^ of risking the (x>ld 
air of the ^irease, as yon haye Beyer yet 
allowed me to see itf said die, addressing the 
6(demn nnrae, with whom her pr^venee of 
!Kanche's aitteadance rendo^ h^ no fayonrite. 

^ We always wait, my lady, till the mother 
asks for the child,^' was the woman% eyasive 
reply, looking Toond to Miss Downham for 
assistance; who, thus appealed to, ^came kneel- 
ing to the sofa side, in ntt^ t^ror of the efieot 
the sad eyent she had to comm^wiicate could 
fiot &ii to produce. 

"And why was I not told before T — ex- 
dumed Lady Hartingham, when Bluche, with 
the taid»7est ainl most delicate reluctaBce, 
infoimed her that the poor little creature she 
inquired a£ter was released from its mortal 
coiL 

^^ You were not in a state to xmd^go sudi 
a shock/' 

^it is BO riiock to 991^, Bknohe! — Far rather 
haye my child taken fitDm me at onoe, thaJi be 
coHtantly aubjected to Lady Mary's inter- 
fereoee in ito mani^ment, as, from tl^ way 
in which Hartingham was beginning to talk 
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and act, was certain to have been the 
case V — 

Against this heaitless declaration^ the aston- 
ished Blanche could not forbear protesting, — 
"Impossible,** she said, "for a husband to 
display intenser grief than Hartingham, during 
her danger/' 

" More probably for the loss of his son and 
heir !'' rejoined Helen, in a ydce whose faint- 
ness seemed to render more striking tl^ hard 
unfeminine nature of the sentiments it de- 
Teloped; — "though heir to what, poor diild! 
tiie Hartley tribe would have been a little 
puzzled to explain !'* — 

By these harsh revelations, at a moment so 
sacred, Blanche was alnM>st more heart-wrung 
than on first behidding her sister, unconscious, 
fever-stricken, dying! — Was Heten dead to all 
the better instincts of the human h^u?t ? — Was 
all trace of the wife and mother lost in the 
bitta^ess of her soul? — When tiie stiU feeble 
invaUd commenced a fresh attack upon Lady 
Mary, her sister could not forbear ^jrpressiiig 
her regret at hearing such indicationfi of eamHj 
from one so latdy on the brink of the grave ! 

"And who placed me there?" — demanded 
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Ladj Hartingham, grasping her sister's hand. 
"What was the cause of all my danger? — 
Simplj that I was rash enough to open a 
letter from Glastonbury, during my husband's 
absence, which I thought was addressed to us 
both : whereas, it was a * private and confiden- 
tiar missive from Lady Mary to her son, 
advising him to take the utmost care of me 
and my expected child, because — (mark the 
became, dear Blanche!) — because his only chance 
of escape from pauperism lies in the inheritance 
I am to derive from my father's death !" — 

Blanche Downham shuddered ; and her sister, 
attributing her horror to these penurious pros- 
pects, rejoined, — 

"Dreadful is it not? — For, after all, were 
Lady Downham to die, my father might marry 
again and have male heirs; and then, Hart- 
ingham would have to break stones on the 
roadr— 

"I was not thinking of thai T said Blanche, 
faintly. "I was thinking of the sinfulness of 
letting mere money-matters interfere with the 
holiest charities of life !" 

" Not on my part, Blanche ! — You must per- 
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ceiye, that all these sordid considerations 
originated with the Hartleys, — father, mother, 
and son !'' — 

" The father and mother I cannot pretend 
to judge. But I believe your husband^s dis- 
tress at your danger to have been as pure 
and disinterested a feeling as ever warmed a 
human heart!" — 

Helen was nettled. " I never doubted," said 
she, turning on her side upon the sofa, as if to 
exclude all view of her sister, "that you 
would prove his champion. He was always a 
favourite of yours." 

At this unkind attack, Blanche rose from 
her knees, and quitted the room. Not that 
the significance of her sister's words or looks 
affected her She was conscious of having 
met her cousin Hart., and of feeling to- 
wards him, so completely as it became her 
to feel, that the poisoned shaft could find no 
vulnerable place. What grieved her was the 
discovery, that nothing would soften Helen's 
stubborn nature : — not even the searching of ad- 
versity, — not even the tender mercies of God! — 

She did not, however, long absent herself 
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fro« th« sick efaamber; — much fbrbearance 
bemg iiMirspansaUe towards that poor, frail 
sister. When she opened the door, Hetea 
was weeping Wtterlj; —not because, as for a 
moment she hoped> i^ had risked the in- 
fiction of pain npon one i^ de^o^ed to h^; 
hut because the nurse, on finding the grand 
secret of the infant's death and bnrial re^ 
Yeated, had been enlarging, according to the 
esstoDM of such people, upon the pathetics of 
the case, — the beauty of the babe in its coffin 
-«id the monmfuhiess of laying in the 
ground a creature which had enjoyed so Kttle 
of the earth's sunshine ! — 

But the BMMnent Lady Hartingham's tears 
were shed, her grief ranished. 

* After aD,*^ she said, "it was but a poor 
helpless little infant, which she had neither 
seen nor loyed/' 

**^You must not be angry with me, Blanche, 
tor being weak and nerrous," she exclaimed, 
drying her eyes on her sister^s entrance. "On 
the contrary, you should do your best to make 
me more cheerful. Bring your diair nearer, 
and read the evening paper to me ; or tell me 
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what news amred this momhig in jour letter 
from Southwold T— 

^^ It waft B0t from Soathwdd. — It was from 
Doesborf Lodge'' — 

^From Doedimry T-— exclaiiDed Hd^ whose 
spiiits, weak as she was, were abeadj rising. 
*' Has Mrs. Pro. adopted you then as a conres^ 
pondent, in place of her cemkan friend, the 
accomfdished author of I don't know how many 
unreadable treatises ? — Or has Pro. bei^)oken 
your kand ht his b^ye4 Jaek t — Let me 
see ! — Jac^ will be fiTe-and-twenty next 
grass, as his father would say » 

^ it is indeed Mr. Watts who» writes to^ me/' 
said Blanch^ pained by her lerity. ^ But he 
says nothing about Jack. — His letter was one 
of inquiry after yoursdf.''-— 

"Shew it me, then."— 

''At present, your doctors prohibit read- 
ing. — 

"^ Then read it yourself T— 

At whidi command, Kancbe proceeded to 
recapitulate, in Pra Watts's homely phrase, 
the inquiries to which she had alluded ; and 
an earnest prayer that Lady Hartingbam's 
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health might not detain her sister long in 
town. 

" But that is not all ?" cried Helen, on see- 
ing her sister refold the letter, and replace it in 
her pocket. "You hare read me only a dozen 
lines; — and the letter is crossed and re- 
crossed r* 

" The remainder relates to subjects which it 
might be disagreeable to you to hear dis- 
cussed/^ 

" Our family affairs ? — On the contrary, — I 
like to know what people say about us !" 

" Not our family affairs — " 

" What, then, Blanche 1---I told you before, 
that I was much too nervous to be trifled 
with.'' 

" The yery reason I spared you the rest of 
Mr. Watts's letter ! — I was afraid you might 
not like to hear all he says about the Effer- 
villes r 

" What can such a man haye to say about 
the Effervilles that concerns my feelings ? — ^' 

" Nothing whatever. He writes of them, aa 
he probably used to write about ourselves when 
we were living at Downham.'' 



I 
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" Then pray let me hear the style of thing 
he feels privileged to write about his country 
neighbours. Come, Blanche! I am all im- 
patience to learn some of the sayings and 
doings of old Pro.'s new victims ! 

" The doings, consist of the grand christen- 
ing of their son and heir, to which the Wattses 
were invited." 

Lady Hartingham's spirits fell. She was not 
aware of the event which had crowned the 
happiness of the young Viscount's prosperous 
marriage. 

" They have a son, have they ? — So much 
for their doings ! — ^And now, what of their 
sayings T — 

" The only sayings related to me, consist in 
their constant inquiries after the health of 
Lady Hartingham. The letter, indeed, seems 
prompted by his desire to afford them informa- 
tion of your recovery.'' 

" Ay, ay ! Pro. Watts is just the savage to 
mistake the ordinary politenesses of society 
for intense personal interest :-just as some 
stupid traveller takes an pied de la lettre, an 
Oriental's offer of his house and all that it 

VOL. II. » 
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contains ! — ^Bnt tdl me, Blancbe, what are the 
EfferviUes doing at Downham Hall T 

" I have never seen the place since we left 
it But they tdl me that Savory the up- 
holsterer — {dicoratewr is it not the fashion to 
call him ?) has furnished it in the most princely 
style/' 

" Bad taste, then ! — The house is not of an 
order to admit of prii»^ine6s/' 

^' At all events, the taste dk^layed is suffi- 
ciently good to endiant our quondam neigh- 
bours. It is the first time any thing bo 
splendid has bee^ seen in Suffolk. But I will 
not talk to you any more just now, dear 
Helen. — You ought to sleep. You have ex- 
erted yourself too modi. I will go and fetdb a 
book and read by the fireside while ycm doze/' 

The only books in the house consisted of a 
few vdumes whidi Lord Hartin^m had pro- 
cured from a circulating libi«ry in tite neigk- 
boorhood ; and having been greatly interested 
the preceding nij^t by a work of Eairtettt 
Travel, i^e piK)cee€ted to seek the second 
volume in iA^m drawing-room, where it had bemi 
left by her cousin. No fear of finding him at 
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home at that hour of the day ; he seldom 
returned before dinner-time. 

On hurrying into the room, howeyer, the 
blinds being drawn down and the fire blazing, 
she was surprised to find him reclining on a 
sofii near the fire-place ; and believing him to 
hare been usleep at her entrance, commenced 
an explanation of her errand as an apology for 
having disturbed him. 

Much to her annoyance, the person who 
started up on finding himself thus familiarly 
addressed, was a stranger; — a striking-looking, 
middle-aged man, who, for the moment, ap- 
peared as puzzled as herscif . 

" It is for me to excuse myself, lady fair,, 
for being fcmnd here,^' said he, advancing to- 
wards her with strange familiarity. "I am 
waiting for Lord Hartingham. — Johnson in- 
formed me he was expected home about six 
o'clodc,^^ 

"Hardly so early. Lord Hartin^am is sel- 
dom at home before seven,'' added she, suspect- 
ing (and with reason) that she was mistaken 
for Mrs. Walmsley. 

" In that case,*' replied the stranger, '*I had 

N 2 
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better take myself off. The more so, that I 
now see my errand would have been infructu- 
ous. I wanted Hartingham to dine with me. 
I was not aware he possessed at home metal 
more attractive.'' 

There was a certain freedom in the tone 
and air of the man who addressed her, which 
sounded the alarm to Blanche's pride. 

"I am so fully engaged with my sister,'' 
said she, ^^ that Lord Hartingham always dines 
alone. I can therefore be no possible obstacle. 
Sir, to his accepting your invitation." 

Having taken, while she spoke, from the 
table, the book of which she was in search, she 
made a formal curtsey to her brother-in- 
law's free-and-easy friend, and quitted the 
room. 

"Capital stage exit, by Jupiter!" — ^muttered 
he, laughing between his teeth, and resuming 
his recumbent position on the sofa. For 
though satisfied that he should have to wait 
for his friend longer than he had bargained for, 
he was more than ever anxious to secure his 
company. He wanted to hear something from 
Hart, about the handsome sister-in-law who 
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was kind enough to keep house for him during 
the illness of his wife. 

"If ever I marry/' thought he, as he 
stretched himself anew upon the silken 
cushions, " it shall be into a large family of 
daughters. A pleasant thing enough, to have 
one ready on all emergencies to pour out one's 
tea, and help one pull the merry-thought of 
one's chicken ! — Such a lovely creature, too !" 
mused he, between the intervals of the tardy 
doze. — "Never beheld a more beautiful com- 
plexion, or finer form! — Such a queen-like 
balance of figure — such a — such a — ." And 
away he flew into a dream that his friend 
Hartingham was Solomon in all his glory, and 
Blanche Downham one of his ten thousand 
wives! — 

The result of his visit was that when, towards 
eight o'clock. Lord Hartingham requested ad- 
mittance to his wife's sick room, for an affec- 
tionate inquiry after her health, he mentioned 
in bidding her good bye for the evening, that 
he was going to dine out. 

It was the first time he had absented him- 
self since her illness; and the curiosity of 
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Helen» i^ho had been damb^ring while her 
sister read, was a little exjdted. — ^einqaired 
where he wad going to dine 1 

" At WhiteV' was the curt reply. And as 
he hurried off as if his cab were waiting, there 
no time for further questions. 

Blanche, who was present, as he made no 
allusion to his recent yiiHtor, (xmceiying that 
he had some motive for his reserve, said no- 
thing on the subject to her sister; but per- 
sisted in reading her book of travels, in hope 
that Helen might sleep. 

Next day, she was harshly rebuked for what 
her sister was pleased to call her unaccountable 
mysteriousness. — " Hart., who has been sitting 
with me for the last hour,^' said she, " tells me 
that he concluded you would inform me he 
dined with Lord Stokesleigh/' 

" How could I tell you a thing I did not 
know, my dearest Helen? — I never heard the 
name of Lord Stokesleigh till this moment 1" 

" Tell not that to any one but me, Blanche ! 
or they will think you were brought up, like 
Lady Teazle, to ride double behind the coach- 
man in some country village ! But you had 
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an iBterview with him yesterday, my dear, 
when he was waiting for Hart.l" 

" A gentleman was certainly m the drawiag- 
room when I went to look for a book/' 

" —mMch gentleman was Lord Stokedeigh ! 
—the greatest match and greatest rou^ in 
England/'— 

"As one condition invalidates the other," 
replied Ifjanche, smiling at her earnestness, 
" you do well to mention them together." 

" I assure you. there is nothing to laugh at 
in Lord Stokesleigh ! Not a girl in London 
but would be enchanted to hare made such an 
impression on him as Hart, tells me you have 
eflfeetedr 

" In that case, he must be singularly impres- 
sionable, my dear Helen. I saw him only for 
five minutes; and we scarcely exchanged as 
many words." 

" The very reason, — ^the very reason I — Had 
he seen more erf you, and known you to be 
a young lady and my sister, he would have 
closed his eyes and ears against your attrac- 
tions. Lord Stokesleigh, who has been hunted 
up for all the demoiseUes a marier for the last 
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twenty years, either by themselyes or their 
mammas, has a horror of eyerythiog of the 
sort. But he told my husband he took you 
for the lady's maid, (in deep mourning, you 
know, there is no distinction of persons,) and 
thought you the most beautiful creature he 
oyer beheld in his life/' 

" It would seem to be a studied retort, that 
I took him for a tradesman waiting for the 
payment of a bill,'' replied Blanche ; " but such 
I assure you is the fact. Byen in that capacity, 
I was not charmed with him. — His countenance 
is hard, — his manner almost insulting !" 

"Is it your intention, then, Blanche," in- 
quired Helen, abruptly, "to spend the remainder 
of your days in a hovel on the Suflfolk coast, 
mending Lady Downham's house-linen, and 
playing the goyemess to that poor child of 
whom you were so long the nurse ?" — 

"I hope I may be always content with 
home, whereyer it may be appointed; and 
Southwold is at present my horns T replied Miss 
Downham, a little startled. Then, lest the 
gravity of her tone should appear too much 
like a rebuke to the invalid, she added, " But 
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where is the association, Nelly dear, between 
teaching or nursing poor Lou., and the harsh- 
ness of Lord Stokesleigh's countenance V — 

" I mean that, with proper management, such 
an impression as you seem to have made upon 
him or^U to lead to your becoming his wif'" 

"I am not fond of management in such 
cases,^' replied Blanche, good humouredly. " In 
proof of which, I could show you a comer of 
my poor friend Mr. Watts* letter, reproaching 
me bitterly for having declined to spend the 
Christmas holidays with him, after his planning 
so cleyerly to bring me and his son together.** 

'^Management, concerning a horrible lout 
like John Watts r— 

" In his father*s estimation he is probably a 
Lord Stokesleigh." 

" This, then,*' exclaimed her sister, " is the 
cause of your yea-nay contentment at Soutli- 
wold 1 You mean some day or other to many 
this odious animal! — You want to be the 
squire's lady at Doesbury I** — 

**It is not aboye twice in the year I so 
much as see the * odious animal,*** replied 
Blanche, a little amused by this waste of 
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T^h&aieince. *^ When I first remember him, he 
m& shy, dull, and ill-mannered. He is now a 
rising banister, according to his parents' ac- 
ccmnt, highly thought of in his profession/' 

Bj tills time, Helen had fallen into a pro- 
found reyerie. She had ne^er been able to 
aiocount to herself for the more than Christian 
kindness exhibited towards her familj by that 
of Doesbury Lodge. She understood all now. 
They wanted Blanche as a wife for their son ! 
They wanted her sister, — Lady Hartingham's 
mter, — to become a Mrs. John Watts! — The 
very thought of such an alliance produced a 
fresh accession of fever, and saline draughts 
were called for. One of the first acts of her 
convalescence, she determined, should be to 
frustrate so disgraceful a mesoMiance. 

About a week afterwards, just as her amend- 
ment was progressing so rapidly that Blanche 
felt free to deliberate upon the prospects of 
two people whose chief study it seemed to 
drive those prospects from their thoughts, Lord 
Hartingham walked one day into his wife^s 
dsessing-room, accoutred in what he called his 
" travdling toggery.'' 
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" Fmr ceme to wbli jou goodbye for a day 
or two, Helen!'' said he, on finding her alone. 
" StcAesleigh has offered me the run of his pre- 
serves, which have not been shot these two 
years ; and I thought it a good c^portunity to 
avail myself of his ofibr, while Blanche was 
with you, to relieve my comsoience of the crime 
of leaving you alone." 

"But why not tell me yesterday? — Why 
make a secret of your plans, to burst out with 
them at the last moment V — 

" In order to leave no time, you probably 
think, for you to raise objections ? No, NeU ! 
Our plans, as you call them, were concocted 
last night at White's, an hour or two after you 
were in bed and asleep ; and we are oflf early 
in the day, that we may sup and deep at 
Stokeslei^ Manor." 

" How thcMroughly stupid!" was Lady Hart- 
ingham's peevish rejoinder, as she sat turning 
over the pages of the February number of Le 
Follet 

"Do you call it stupid to avoid being 
benighted in the sands of a Norfolk bye- 
roadl"— 
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" I was not thinldbg of your journey] You 
and Lord Stokesleigh are the last people in the 
world not to take excellent care of your- 
selyes!'' 

Lord Hartingham, eyidently in haste, looked 
impatient for further explanations. 

" I called you stupid for accepting any in- 
vitation, just now, from Lord Stokesleigh; 
when, a fortnight hence, Blanche and I should 
have been able to accompany you/' 

" And before a fortnight is over, the shoots 
ing season will have dosed! Besides, Stokes- 
leigh gives only bachelor parties; and even 
those, few and far between/' 

" Say rather that he has hitherto given only 
bachelor parties. What he will give for the 
future, might be made to depend on the im- 
pression my sister has made upon him.** 

" 'Tis a match-trap, then, you have in view T 
cried Hart., with a contemptuous smile. — "Put 
that crotchet out of your head, Helen ! — Deer- 
stalking is easy sport compared with bringing 
down an old buck like Stokeslei^. Upon him 
a young lady acts like a scare-crow ! — He has 
never set foot in this house since he encoun- 
tered Blanched 
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"Take notice, on the other hand, that he 
has been civiler to you, of late, than he ever 
was in his life/^ 

" If you call it civility for two men to dine 
together occasionally, who are both going to 
see the pantomimed 

"I call it civility to take you down with 
him into Norfolk in his dormeuse^ which he 
never dreamed of doing before/' 

" Stokesleigh seldom gives shooting parties. 
Being too idle a dog to refuse, (he says,) it is 
better to oblige nobody than have to oblige 
everybody. — He don't choose to make prece- 
dents r— 

" Except in favour of Blanche's brother-in- 
law. The French have a saying, that * nothing 
so nearly resembles friendship as the court we 
pay to the relatives and friends of those we 
love!"*— 

"I certainly remember giving the best 
shooting at Glastonbury to Ralph Holcombe, 
when I was desperately in love with Lizzy," 
retorted Hart., — who cited the Holcombes 
whenever he wished to annoy his wife. 

"The very reason," rejoined the lady, to 
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i^hom it ^fts not just then convenient to be 
afironted,— *^that you should perceive Lard 
StokesleigVs disposition to fall in love with 
Blanche, and do your utmost to pmmote it!'* 

*'Is this Blanche's speculation, pray, or 
yours 1'* he angrily inquired. 

" Mine, exclusively mine! — The match would 
be an excellent one for her^ — and a cs^tal thing 
for ourselves. — Situated as vre are, Hart., a few 
usefiil friendships would be invaluable/' 

The glance with which her young husband 
surveyed her, as he proceeded to take a hurried 
leave on the plea that Stokeeldgh was waiting 
for him at the Clarendon with his carriage 
ready packed, was tempeied by a feeling nearly 
approaching to disgust 

As he hurried headlong down stairs, he 
could notforijear muttering, — "At all events, 
Tm glad that she, poor thing! — had no hand 
initf— 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The gloomy windows dim and daiic 
Were hung with ivy and with yew; 

No shimmering sun there ever shone, 
No halesome breeze there ever blew. 

No <^ftir, no table mote he spy, 

- No cheerful hearth, no cheering board. 

The Heib of Linite. 

Ak hour later, Miss Downham, vrho had 
been occupied in replying to her Doesbmpy 
letter, found her sister, out of spirits and out 
of temper, turning over a basket of Tisiting 
cards. 

" Only imagine,*^ cried she, " that Hart, is 
gone dovn shooting into Norfolk, — ^leaving im 
to be bored to death here during his absence !'' 

'^ As we seldom see him more than once in 

the foOTHand-twenty hours, '^ Blandie "was 

beginning. But her sister interrupted her.— 
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" Yes ; but remember, thai visit is the onlj 
one we receiye. — And now, we have not a 
soul to tell us what is passing in the world!" 

Blanche could not enter into her grievances. 
The news related by Hartingham to his wife 
usually related to the sums lost at play by 
Lord John Ferguson, or some other of his 
dissolute friends; — scandalous anecdotes of 
French actresses, — or the state of the odds 
upon the spring meeting or the Paris steeple- 
chase. 

**I do not exactly understand what you 
mean by the world," said she. "Surely a 
couple of newspapers, — one of either party, — 
tell us more than enough of all that is going 
on,in Europe or else where r 

** In Europe or elsewhere! — ^As if one cared 
for anything that could possibly be learned in 
a newspaper! — I call the world, what every 
body else calls it, — the Clubs — the Houses of 
Parliament, — ^where alone new opinions are 
formed, and new facts promulgated. And 
wanting some direct means of communication 
with this world, (for so, sauf voire bmplaisiry 
I persist in regarding it,) one must content 
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oneself with the distorted reports and stale 
gossip, diffused like the Plague from house to 
house by morning visitors, chattering apothe- 
caries, and country correspondents." 

Blanche Downham turned away from the 
table where her sister was sorting the cards, in 
order to conceal a smile. 

"I have before me grievous proof of the 
necessity of having some member of one's own 
family to amuse one," added Helen, " in the 
deplorable array of names of these inquirers 
after my ladyship's health. Not a soul in 
town, at this season, but officials and a few 
dreary dowagers ! And lo ! our country cou- 
sins who have been translated to the see of St. 
James's Square, 'the Earl of Glastonbury,' 'the 
Countess of Glastonbury,' and 'the Ladies 
Hartley,' — for the fourth time ! These people 
seem disposed to be civil, Blanche, in spite of 
all the ill-natured things Lady Mary writes 
about the elder daughters; — or perhaps they 
wish to mark that they have no ill-feeling 
against us. Admire, my dear Blanche, what 
packs of cards they leave for us, never for- 
getting 'Miss Downham!'" — 

VOL. II. 
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*• Never forgetting Lady Emily Downham's 
second daughter. Me, they hare nerer seen?^ 

" But they ought to see you, Blanche : they 
ought to see and know you. Lord Glaston- 
bury is now the head of my mother^s family ; 
and as such, as well as by his position in the 
world, intitled to our utmost respect. Instead 
of sending them a fcfrmaL circular of ' return 
thanks," therefore, you must go and call in 
poor old St. Jameses Square, where I see by 
their card, they are already settled." 

'•Better wait till you are re-establishe(^ 
dearest Helen ; and then, we will go together.'* 

"No! — by that time Lady Mary will pro- 
bably be in town ; and perhaps make it a point 
with Hartifighami that we should keep up a 
family quarrel of her own creation: some 
vu^r dispute abowt silver soup-tureens^ or the 
proprietorship of a door-scraper ! — Whereais, if 
the acquaintance is pre-established, opposition 
will be usdtess.^ 

Still, Blanche, who was far shyer, and 
hs& used to strangers than Lady Hartingham, 
demurred; till Helen declared that, if ker 
sister resisted further, she would brave the 
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atrtlwrity of the nurse, (vhicb had atiU a few 
days unexpired of its term,) and wrap herself up 
in furs to accompany her in the risit : a threat 
which decided Miss Downham^s acquiescence. 

Few spots or scenes had made a stronger 
impression upon her than the mansion in St. 
James's Square. Emerging from the house 
in Ourzon Street, occupied by Lady Down- 
ham during their first tisit to London, — 
a house goremed by the shabby Martha's 
formal, contracted taste, — ^Lady Mar/s showy 
domicile had struck her inexperienced eye aa 
the acme of brilliant elegance. — The objects^ 
of yirtu with which the drawing-rooms were? 
crowded,— the profusion of rare flowers that 
perfumed its atBioq)bere, — the easy intelligence 
of the servants in attendance, — the confusion 
of people and things where nevertheless no- 
tiling jarred disagreeably, — constituted one of 
those mental pictures, to which we recur till 
they become indelible ; and to which Blanche 
had reverted again and again the preceding 
year, when the spot was inhabited by that 
dear sister to whom she hoped its pleasantness 
was affording a delightful home. 

2 
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She approached the house, therefore, curious 
only respecting her aunt and cousins. With 
the locality, she fancied herself perfectly 
acquainted: and when the gravest-looking 
butler she had ever seen, followed by a grim 
footman, both of whom seemed to possess the 
same property as port wine, of becoming 
crusty with age, ushered her up an echoing 
stone staircase, destitute of a vestige of 
carpet, she could scarcely reconcile that dim, 
grey fog-and-smoke-reeking house with the 
gay and fragrant spot which poor Lady 
Mary had converted into a Temple of the 
Graces. 

The sad remembrance of her first intro- 
duction to her poor old grandfather within 
those walls, did not serve to cheer her spirits, 
as she traversed the large chilly drawing- 
rooms ; whose dimensions seemed doubled by 
the removal of Lady Mary's ornamental 
furniture, and the substitution of a plain 
gray drugget for the showy Toumay carpet 
whose roses, lilies, and peonies, had flaunted 
in the sunshine at her last visit. — The cur- 
tains of yellow damask had given place to 
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simple moreen. The yery looking-glasses had 
disappeared; leaving such deep discoloration, 
that it had been found necessary to replace 
the rich flock-paper by one of solemn hue. To 
Blanche's cursory glance, it was like the change 
of a summer into a winter landscape ; or rather, 
it resembled one of the transitions occasioned by 
vicinity to a volcano, where the brightest ver- 
dure and fairest flowers are suddenly eclipsed 
by a heavy fall of ashes. 

It was not for some time afterwards, she 
learned that this miraculous transformation 
was caused by the removal of Colonel Hart- 
ley's property prerious to their taking pos- 
session ; lest, being accepted at a valuation by 
the new Earl, the purchase-money should be 
lost to certain creditors having a hen on his 
efiects. At present, the change appeared only 
too consonant with the tastes of the formal 
old lady who rose perpendicularly from her 
chair, smoothing her black apron over her 
puce-coloured gown, to welcome her unknown 
niece:— Lady Glastonbury's gray hair being 
frizzed under a stiff* lawn cap into something 
as episcopal,-^omethmg as nearly representing 
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the fi^nale ge»d^ of a bifihop's w%, — as ooiild 
vdl be coficeived. 

Bat tboi^h cold and formal, the old ladj 
was stridJj oourteous; and expressed her 
sjrmpathj in Ladj Hartingham's danger, wiA 
the cerem(mious pditeness with whidi sacb 
erents used to be noted b^ore the world was 
in too great a horr j to be dviL 

^' Poor joung cre^ure !" she said, ^^ the loss 
of her first-bom must haye been a most afflict* 
ing trkd to her !" — 

In Ladj Glastonboiy, a natorallj kind heart 
had in fact been '' cabin'd, cribb'd, confined'' bjr 
the ceremonies of life, till she was as thorougfalj 
drilled into decorum as a Prussian di^oon 
into subordination. 

Preyious to his twenty jears' mitredom, die 
Earl had be^i a richlj-beneficed dignitary of 
the Churdi, residing in a stiff-necked oathe* 
dral town ; where, conscious perhaps that he 
had embraced his profession for the sake of a 
noble family living, Dr. Hartley endeayoured 
to make up for his lack of spirituality in the 
most rigid observance of its outward and 
yii^ble forms. Wife, duldren, household, all 
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without speck or blemish, were as much dis- 
ciplinarians as himself. His conbibutions to 
pubUc charities were exemplary; — his alms- 
giving as strictly regulated as the orthodoxy of 
his examinins; chaplains: — and when he pro- 
g«s»d to the W^L digmtk. of the Oh,^ 
SO ample or so august a wig had neyer appeared 
upon the bench. It was pronounced worthy 
to figure on the monument of Hough at Wor- 
cester, or of some future Warburton in St. 
Paul's. 

Happy for that bench, however, if, at the 
epodi, long past, when family influence like that 
of the Hartleys was able to promote narrowness 
of intellect a*nd barrenness of grace to func- 
tions so important, they had always been 
so inoflPensively represented as by the Right 
Honourable and Right Reverend Earl; who, 
on learning that his grand-nieoe was under his 
roo^ stalked like a High Priest of Brobdignag 
into the ro<mi, to bid her welcome. 

Blanche Bownham rose on his entrance, — 
a little overawed perhaps by his lordship's 
grandeur of aspect, and amplitude of wig. But 
ihe feeling gave way before the thoughtfulness 
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vith which he inquired not only after her 
sister, but her father, — whom he had known in 
former years, when Sir George, (like so many 
prematurely dwarfed Ohathams,) had been a 
"rising young man'' in the House. And 
though this attention was the mere result of 
his lordship's conscientious punctilio of etiquette, 
— ^there was real feeling in the tone in which he 
informed her that " she resembled poor Lady 
Emily :" the death of a brother so nearly his 
contemporary as the late Earl, having recently 
stirred up the dormant charities of consan- 
guinity in his somewhat marrowless nature. 

" Has your ladyship caused Lord Hartley 
and his sisters to be apprized of their cousin's 
visit?" was his formal inquiry to the well- 
matched partner of his honours. And at the 
name of Lord Hartley, Blanche could not but 
recur to the strangeness of the fact, that the 
title which, forty years before, there had been 
such earnest prayers for a son to inherit in 
place of her unhappy mother, should at length 
be represented by a son and heir, with the 
experience of half a century on his head ! — 

The Earl Bishop, meanwhile, the dignified 
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habits of whose vocation kept him too far aloof 
from the gossip of the coteries, to comprehend 
more of Sir George Downham's affairs than 
that he had been engaged in speculations which 
did not turn out so well as he could wish, 
and who had recently heard from the weird 
sisters at Glastonbury Oastle, that he need not 
waste much pity upon the Hartinghams who 
were to succeed to the Downham estates, which 
nearly equalled in value those attached to the 
Earldom of Glastonbury, — evidently regarded 
his young relatives as people basking in the 
sunshine of life. He consequently exhibited 
all the desire to promote demonstrations of 
kinship between them and the dry old chips 
whom he denominated "his young people,'^ 
which is the more warmly experienced by even 
the most right-minded and buzz-wigged of 
relatives, when they believe that the branches 
they seek to recognise as of their family tree, 
are fruitfiil in golden apples. Sincere in the 
regret awakened by his brother's death that 
he had suffered coldness to spring up between 
them, he was glad that his resolve to live for 
the future on better terms with the survivors of 
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his famil J, Bboold entail no waste of the goods 
and chattels appurtenant to his own. 

*^ Then juraj let the young ladies be told that 
Miss Downham is here/' persisted his lorddiip, 
on learning that Lord Hartley was from home. 
And to conceal her smiles at hearing such an 
epithet applied to these veneraUe spinst^ns, 
the youngest of whom was stated by the peer- 
age at thirtyHseyen, Blanche turned her eyes 
towards the table which, bestrewn in Lady 
Mar/s time witJi all the fashionaUe gewgaws 
of Pmis, Berlin, and Vienna, now exhibited 
one or two faded old-fashioned work-baskets, 
and a couple (d goodly Yolumes, whereof the 
calf binding was coDseryatiyely encased in 
paper ; — ^while upon a meagre pier-table, too 
decidedly a fixture to be transplanted for ihe 
benefit of CSolond Hartley's creditors, Hatch- 
ard's whole counter appeared to hare been 
emptied. 

^'My young people are taking their daily 
walk in the Square/' was Lady Glastonbury's 
explanation of their absenca '^The poor 
things have been used to regular exercise; 
and would soon lose their health and spirits 
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IB iowD^ i^ thej neglected their wlicdesoaie 
conntrj bUnts. But we viU make an ^eadj 
call i^on Lady Hartin^iafii, that I may haie 
tke satisfaction. Miss Downham, of feeing yon 
become acquainied'' 

Pleased irith the kindly notice ^e had re* 
eeired, poor Blanche, after taking leave of the 
Tenerable couple, descended the stairs with a 
lightfooted agility so little customary in the 
establiflunenty that she reached the Teetibde 
before the sour butler and superannuated foot* 
man arrived there to call up her carriage, 
stationed under shelter of the railings of the 
Square ; and she consequently stood exposed 
to the obserration of a gentleman, who had 
just entered, and was hanging up his hat 
in the hall. He was one of those whom 
Tulgar taste calls handsome. But more dis* 
criminating eyes could discern that the dose* 
eorled crop of his diminutive head, and the 
small features of his unmeaning face, (to 
neither of which the fifty yean which had 
pa«ed over them had imparted a grer hair or 
a wrinkle,) preserved the expressionless vacuity 
of boyhood. The narrowness of his eoul was 
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seen at a glance ; and though his stature and 
air imparted something of distinction to what 
would have been utterly insignificant if con- 
nected with fewer inches, Blanche Downham, 
suspecting with truth that she beheld her 
cousin, Lord Hartley, no longer wondered at 
her brother-in-law^s declaration that he had a 
favx air of juvenility, like a golden-pippin 
preserved in wax, simply because he had 
done nothing all his life except take care of 
himself. 

Though readily surmising the identity of 
the lovely young woman attired in deep 
mourning before him, he did not trouble 
himself to expedite the arrival of her carriage ; 
first, because, having divested himself of his 
great coat, he would not for worlds have ex- 
posed himself to a current of cold air by 
handing her to it; secondly, because, if he 
began to be civil to this decayed branch of 
the Hartley family, there was no saying what 
trouble it might not entail. However comely 
to look on, the young lady in black belonged 
to a foolish prodigal race ; of whom, following 
the advice of his elder sisters, he was deter- 
mined to see and know nothing. 



^ 
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Of those with whom her visit to St. Jameses 
Square had brought her acquainted, the only 
fault found by Blanche on her return to her 
sister, was with this blooming and precise 
middle-aged gentleman. 

Exactly what I imagined him to be !" cried 
Lady Hartingham, on learning his selfish lack 
of courtesy. — " Exactly what Colonel Hartley 
always described him! Through life, he has 
been worshipped by his spinster sisters, bs 
something superhuman ; and at * "^ "'^ , 
where the episcopal palace gives the law, Mr. 
Hartley was the reigning Sir Charles Grandi- 
son. Wherever he went, the ladies curtseyed 
and simpered; while the men vainly eniea- 
voured to imitate his prim solemnity.'^ 

Nevertheless, when, the following week. Lord 
Hartley called in Eaton Place with his mother's 
apologies for delaying her promised visit with 
her young people, as they had reason to fear 
that Lady Harriet was sickening with the 
measles, (at which announcement Lady Hart- 
ingham longed to hint that perhaps she was 
teething!) Helen did not fail to suggest to 
her sister, to whom his meagre conversation 
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was primnpallj addressed, that &^e had nude 
a conquest of the man in badaam. 

It was not likely to occur to a wovnaii so 
self-adoring as Ladj Hartin^iam, that he 
directed his eyes towards tlie nnassmming 
Blanche diiefly to eyade the sight of one so 
offensiye as herself. The krity of her kn- 
goage disgusted him ; while her beauty he re* 
garded as a perilous snare* Such women as his 
predecessors in St. Jameses Square were objects 
of abomination in his eyes ; not so mudi, how* . 

erer, for their deficiency of moral principle, 
as becanise their wantoQ waste of money was | 

a source of ruin to their family and friends. 
He saw in^ Lady Hartiugham, neither her gem*- 
like eyes, ber silken hair, nor apple-bloss(»n 
complexion ; but a woman who could not be 
computed as costing her hud^and a farthing 
less than two thousand a^year. 

^YoQ cannot raise the same objections 
against Lord Hartley as against Stokesleigh,^' 
persisted Helen, — perceiving that her sister | 

was (fisincKned to answer, — "Lord Hartley, 
at least, is not ^rcmif" — 

^A sordid egotist^ I am afraid, which is 
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Bcarlr aa bad. Ltickily, he wiU never require 
me to decide upon his merits; for I ori 
hold them miserably cheap/^ 

" You don't hold Glastonbury Oastle cheap, 
I hope, vith its income of tirelre thousand 
a-year V — 

" If to be shared with a man who has eaten, 
drunk, and slept throu^ half a century, with- 
out exercismg a single feeling or faculty for 
the benefit of his fellow-creatures! — ^I should 
be sorry to marry any one so much okler than 
myself. But the only feeling that could fitly 
replace the sympathy of heart and soot so 
essential to the happiness of married fi£^ 
would be the respect commanded by a manly 
character, — by greatness of mind, — \yj extent 
of infDrmation, — by benevolence of nature. I 
eodd loTe a truly great man, froras yeneratiim, 
as I could naturally love one of my own age^ 
in spite of weaknesses and inferionties oi^ly 
too well assimilated with my own/' 

**Yau were always a prodigious leasoB^, 
Hascher replied Lady Hartingham, with a 
supercilious shrug of the shoulders. "/ am 
apt to jump at my conclusions ; and seldom find 
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them worse than those to which other people 
crawl on their knees/' 

And how, alas ! while she hugged herself in 
such convictions, was her sister to whisper that 
she was blinded by vanity to the hollowness 
and impotence of the idols created by the cun- 
ning of her hands !— 

Miss Downham's allusion to the possibility 
of loving a weak and inferior person of her 
own age, was a source, meanwhile, of some 
uneasiness. Helen had made up her mind 
that some illustrious and illustrating alliance 
should at once serve to elevate her sister and 
herself: and how grievous a falling oflF if, in spite 
of these aspirations, Blanche were to content 
herself with becoming Mrs. Watts of Does- 
bury Lodge! On Lord Hartingham's return 
from his shooting party, she forgot her dis- 
pleasures against him to confide her misgivings 
concerning her sister. It would be shocking, 
even Hart, ought to admit that it would be 
shocking, if she were to contract the am- 
bitions due to her fortune and connections, 
into daughter-in-lawship to a Mr. Probyn 
Watts!— 



1 
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"I should be sorry, certainly. But after 
aU, it would be only natural/^ was his frank 
reply. " Whom else but these people does she 
see at Southwold!'' 

" Then we must positively prevent her going 
back! She must stay with vs! She ought to 
be seen in London/' — 

^' Entre nous^ Helen, I fear the time is 
coming when we ourselves are little likely to 
be seen in London !'' 

"But till then r— 

" Till then, you can scarcely doubt my desire 
that she should be your constant companion. 
I doubt, however, whether you will prevail 
over the scruples of Blanche/' 

Lady Hartingham tried, however, — and 
hard, — and infructuously. 

** Now my brother-in-law is come back, my 
dear Helen,'' said the Pearl, a day or two after 
his return, " you must really spare me back to 
my father/' 

" Nonsense, nonsense ! What can papa pos- 
sibly want with you ! He is not infirm, — ^his 
eyesight is good, — ^you are not required to read 
to him, or write for him/' 

TOL. II. P 
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^ I am required to talk and walk wzdi liim. 
He irants me as a ooonpaBioii/' 

^He ought to content liMself with Hbe 
society of his wife! I remember the time 
when Lad J Downham jbo engrossed hi« atten- 
tion, that he scarcely lecoUeeted 1^ had daugh* 
ters iu the world !^^ 

'^Better forget it/' mildly expostulated 
Blandie. ^'I hare ^f^ra those ^Ssagr&eatde 
days quite out of my recollection ." 

" As if memory were a £Eicnlty undo* our 
control!" 

" Far n^re so, deaiest sister, than though 
less persons belieye. But it is not alone for 
my father's sake I must retuxn. home— think of 
poor Lou. !" 

''Why should the tntorests of one sister 
weigh more with you than those of the other?" 

''Because you hare your husband, — you 
have the world P' 

" And Louisa her parents!" — 

" If you count Lady Downham aa n mother, 
who, from the day of the poor diild's birth, 
has neyer regarded her otherwise than as an 
incumbrance." 
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" Louiea's health is b«ov eo much stroi^er/' 
persisted Lad j Hartia^mm, '' that dae reallj 
does not require such coustau^ c^xe aad com* 
ferting/' 

" But her education r — 

'* Afflicted with defiwmity, a jgirl requir« 
only the plainest ^ucatioa. Sunely you 
would not bestow the same accomplishments 
upon her as %ipon a pejiBOia destined to moTe 
in the world?" 

" 0» the contrary, I would have her ' nur- 
tasted for the skies/ — I would — 

'^ flibrd har feope 
Tor naild redeeiaix^ yirtueB, faith juui bopef — 

I would hare h» ^witii more tham learning's 
wisdom, wise/ '' 

Lco'd Hartingham happening at that mo« 
ment to enter the iHxmi, his wife appealed to 
him far aid in i^iaking her sistar^s resolution. 

" Helen has often told me, my dear 
^B&xsKhe,^' said be, hastening io obey her, ^' that 
one of y^our i«aaons for remaining with your 
£tftl^r is, that yoor income is necessary to his 
support ! — But why not leave it at his difi5)osai ? 
Leave him every gobea of it — leave him every 

p 2 
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guinea, and share the best we have, so long as 
you will consent to remain with us. — ^I'm afraid 
indeed the best will be only brown bread and 
butter, and porridge without salt. — But you^re 
not the person, Blanche, to care whether you 
sleep on wool or eider-down !^* — 

" Or straw, if among those with whom I feel 
I ought to be,'^ replied his cousin, grateful for 
his just appreciation of her. " But my father 
would feel very diflferently in receiving, as an 
allowance, what he does not more scruple to 
share with me than a child to eat at its father^s 
table. — Besides,^' added she, in a less assured 
voice, " I doubt whether, even were I free from 
other ties, Helen would be as well pleased to 
have me for an inmate as she fancies, now thai 
it is impossible. — I have played the governess 
so long to a younger sister, that I might take 
upon me, oftener than she would like, to preach 
to an elder !'^ 

"And you could not do better!'^ thought- 
lessly interrupted Lord Hartingham. "For 
my own part, Blanche, I should be thankful to 
you for an occasional lecture !^^ 

At that avowal, the entreaties of Helen 
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became less urgent. — The part of monitress in 
her house was, by no means, the one she had 
assigned to her younger sister. — Though blinded 
by yanity and pride, she was ready to own 
that, thanks to the self-government of Blanche 
and volatilities of her husband, there remained 
between them no trace of personal predilection 
beyond the natural claims of consanguinity. 
But there was no saying what influence her 
sister's sober good sense might obtain over the 
feather-brained recklessness of Hart., if in- 
ducted into what Helen called the family pulpit. 

Once, indeed, before the day appointed for 
her return home, — a day how watched for, and 
waited for, and prayed for at Southwold, needs 
not to say, — she made a vain attempt to 
induce the Hartinghams to decide, before she 
left them, upon their future plans. To reside 
in London on an income such as theirs, would, 
she proved to them by the expenses they had 
already incurred, entail certain ruin. The very 
rent of the house they occupied absorbed half 
their income. 

" We must go abroad, then, at the end of 
the season,'* was Helen's languid rejoinder. 
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** Ladj Mary and the Cokmel, indeed, will esta- 
blish themselres at once on the contine&l An 
excellent plan for theMj who reqmre cheap 
masters for the girisr— 

** An exoeUent plan for nobody, in my 
opinion,^ rejoined her sister. ^* The dieapnesB 
of the continent is afler all only the cheapness 
of a place where the comforts and decencies of 
life may be dispensed with without loss of 
caste/^ 

'^ At all eyents, if one most be pow and 
nncomfortable, better aymd exhibiting our rags 
and tatters for the amusement of one^s friends/' 

"Still better, my dearest sister, aroid the 
perils and dangers incarred in a foreign land,^' 
pleaded Miss Downbam. ** Enervated by a 
Ufe of leisure and pleasure, Hartingfaam wiH 
lose all taste for the pursuits to whidb, y<m 
sometimes tell me, yom look fbfward to endow 
him hereaftier with affluence and distinction.'' 

This last insinuati(m ought to hare had some 
weight with Helen, who, looking (like many 
other foolish people) upon Govemmait as a 
sort of nursing-mother, bound to pfovide sus- 
tenance for alt destitote membeiv of the 
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aarirtocracy, whether mined by their awn foDies 
or the follies of their progenitors, had often 
signified to her sister that when, two years 
hence, her husband took his seat in the House 
of Lords, he wonld be immediately enriched 
by "a good place ;^' as if, to discharge the 
fancticms of e?en the least responsible place, 
some mental cultiration were not wanting be^ 
yond the power of spelling over a novel, or 
misspelling an illegible note. 

"Don't be so uneasy about us, Blanche K' 
cried Lady Hartingham, her patience by this 
time worn o<ut ** "We shall fight on as well as 
our neighbours. Even if we should end in th^ 
wc^khouse (instead of Grosvenor Square and 
an opera box), depend upon it, sister,^' added 
she, with ungenerous spite, ^ it shall be that 
of our own parish I — ^Entertain no further 
£ears of our becofimig an incumbrance at 
SouthwoWr— 

On Blanche's return to her family, it was a 
source of heartfelt grief to her father to per- 
ceive how deep a shade of care was added to 
her countenance. He, poor man, attributed it 
to discontent at the meanness of her home and 
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dullness of the spot wherein their destinies 
were appointed. "She doubtless missed the 
comforts to which she had been accustomed 
under her sister's roof'' 

Recollecting his own early delusions and 
predilections, he fancied that her inexperienced 
nature had been enthralled by the varied plea- 
sures of the great emporium of luxury and 
intellectuality. Nor did Blanche attempt to 
deceive him. Better that he should fancy her 
pining after radiant theatres and cheerful as- 
semblies, — the society of the young, the gay, 
the accomplished, — than that he should know 
how anxious were her fears for that beautiful 
and brilliant sister, whose head, heart, and 
purse, were alike bankrupt. 

With more than one Lord Stokesleigh for 
tempter, and a legion of Lord Hartleys for 
detractors, their dear Helen's course among the 
burning ploughshares was one that it was far 
from reassuring to dwell on!— 
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CHAPTER X. 

Betwixt his reason and experience there is a mar- 
riage, whereof the issue are his actions. He circuits his 
intents, and seeth the end before he shoots. He loveth 
glory, scorneth shame, and governoth or obeyeth with 
one countenance. Knowing reason to be no idle gift of 
nature, he is his own steersman. Knowing the circle of 
all courses, of all intents, of all things, to haye but one 
centre or period, without distraction he hasteth thither, 
and ends there as his true natural element. In the 
society of men, he is a sun, whose clearness directs their 
steps in a regular motion. He is the wise man's friend, 
«-— the example of the indifferent, the medium of the 
yicious. But he covereth not his body with delicacies; 
but teacheth it, since not able to defend its own weak, 
ness, to bear and suffer. 

Sib Thomas Oyerbubt. 

Though the seven-leagued boots of the no- 
velist are now about to make a five years' stride, 
Time had passed on in the interim with those 
stealthy feet, which, like the soldiers of Lear, 
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are shod with felt ; creeping through year after 
year with the imperceptible glide which carries 
us through the short hours into the long, 
amidst pleasant companions and convivial 
cheer. The old had grown infirm, — ^the mature 
old, — the young mature, — in happy uncon- 
sciousness that the firmness of middle age or 
fervour of youth had departed! — 

Lady Downham, clawed in body Mid soul 
by the talons of an all-absorbing passion, was 
withered into premature decrepitude; her 
hollow eyes and sinewy throat betraying ihe 
spirit of ararice preying upon her nature; 
while, on the other hand, her husband, like tbe 
sea-bird wbidi, accustomed to buffet whb the 
billowB, pines in the inaction of the landward 
home to which its clipped pinions are confined, 
was gradually^ sinking under infirmities of 
mind and body : and if Lady Hartingham was 
hailed by the world as more lovely than ever, 
and more than ever witty and fascinating, 
these who looked with careM eye, saw that the 
lHocm had ramshed from the firmt, and th6 
dew efwpoYMied from the HaweTf throtigh the 
glare at ?idgair exposure. — She who had bees 
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caUed only " pretty^ was nov, indeed, termed 
"beautiful/^ But she who was still calfed 
fascinating, was also branded with the name 
of a dangerous coquette. 

The Hartinghams had been Kving much in 
the world ; sometimes, during a flush of tem- 
porary prosperity, shining, as they were en- 
titled^ on the exclusive stage of fashionable 
Hfe. At other moments, and these, alas! 
were of more frequent occiorrence^ skirting the 
select throng : seeding drrersion among titled 
swindlers at Baden, and tare refugees at Paris ; 
or scrambling thnnigh tbe meagre sociabilities 
of a Brighton winter, — the Albata substitute 
for fai^on. 

That the d^sceufjrt yonng lord haed become a 
gambler, no one can dc^bt Hk associates 
regarded play as the inesritable rice of his 
positioii; while he protested that^ Hke any 
(^iher speculation, it purported improY^nent of 
means miimproTaUe by more re^snr practieesi 
A certain club exempted by ccmTentional law 
fkom the stigmatizing name of a bdl, was 
fiq)paittly entitled by Lord Hartingfaam "^fte 
younger brother's poor-box.'* 
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Throughout the vicissitudes of his career, 
whether winning at Doncaster or losing at 
Crockford's, or hazarding in steeple-chases for 
gain, the neck he would have been sorry to 
expose to any lesser risk for pastime, Harting- 
ham was usually accompanied by Stokesleigh; 
remotely, when unlucky — when fortunate, close 
at hand. The fashionable world, (so generous 
in its surmises!) decided that the rout Lord 
paid money for the husband and court to the 
wife; whereas he had not sufficient expansion 
of heart to be in either case so imprudent. 

Whenever Hartingham was in difficulties, 
Stokesleigh indicated to him where the safest 
Jews were to be found, or the smallest loop- 
hole might be crept out of. But in their 
earlier acquaintance, the husband of Helen 
had too often heard him allude to ^^ an oath 
he had solemnly registered, never to lend more 
than a ten-pound note to any man living, 
seeing that on such occasions you lose not 
only your money but your friend,^^ — ^to dream 
of applying to him even in his blackest 
emergency. He was, in fact, too high-spirited 
to place himself under pecuniary obligations 
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to a friend, so long as, by the aid of usurers, he 
could extricate himself by post-obits payable on 
the death of Sir George Downham : — an event 
as coolly calculated upon, at so much per cent., 
as if the blood flowing in Lady Hartingham's 
veins were not derived from that of the poor 
old man ! — 

The mcmde which calls itself hea% had, 
however, no faith in this loftiness of spirit 
on the part of the needy gambler. As the 
Hartinghams openly accepted from Lord 
Stokesleigh a thousand things which cost him 
nothing,— his venison, game, fruit, flowers, 
the superfluities of his dozens of manors and 
thousands a-year, — it was taken for granted 
that his purse lay as open to them as his con- 
servatories and preserves: an opinion some- 
what owing to the equivocal smile with which 
his Lordship himself denied the soft impeach- 
ment. For he had not sufficient generosity 
to keep guard over the reputation of the 
woman, in the liveliness of whose society and 
perfumed atmosphere of whose charms, his 
sensual egotism chose to recreate itself, rather 
than be at the trouble of providing itself with 
a cheerful fireside. 
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. The kalMoBen Ladies Hartiej, aow as 
htowTL md i^brbdtted as a bismdi df inof^ 
who divided ikear tiaie betweeo stitdu&§ for 
diarity feirs and miBsboary baatars, ai«i 
rippiag up tke reputation of their iiei^fabo«ns, 
w^ate never mmrj ct inreigfaing agasnst tibe 
shameless conduct of the Harting]u«% m 
liTiDg upom Loffd Stokesleigh for months and 
monljis «t Mb ^ount^-house : such being the 
numerical predsioQ with whicli the babj^faced 
old lord, tbeir brother, rend^ed his account ^{ 
a single visit of ten days, fix battuershooting ! 
It is true Zjoid Hardej had to revaige bimseif 
npon HeL&i for Blandie's rejecticm of his hand, 
which he bad traveled down into Sufl^k hj 
the mail, Attired in Angola gloves aaad a com* 
fbrtable, to <»Ser to h^ acc^ance ; not, how^ 
ev«r, till be bad satisfactorily assured himself 
that she wa6 in possession of what tbe adver^ 
tiseiaents csM, a geirteel competence, and that 
ber elder sister bad no prospect of a son. 

Of the life pursued by Blanche herself, in. 
tbe ijiterral, meds it to say more than that it 
waa one ^f blamelessness, iKi^ulness, and peace. 
Of ber, it might be truly disserved, in a sense 
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&r dilSoa^eo^ from that Iq irhich the 'words 
vera utfc^^ed by Byron, tibat 

She H^ed not in berself, — %ut i^ became 
Forikm lof Hiat around liorj'— r 

And la tfae altered fraio^ of mind to whidi €fae 
had wroagfat her diBConteiited fatW, and Jtlie 
higk onler of latelleet that was begmnuig to 
develope itedf in the deformed gid iar whom 
she had created tastes and p^imsnits that fciUy 
«iper«ed«d tbose of her d^cieDcy in ^ich 
maturity nnght otherwise haf^e made her pain- 
fully coQScioas, she enjoyed a hotter existenoe 
titan the meve ]^eath of her being. — A souiioe 
of happiness to others, she iras hersdf mez^ 
presribly h«ppj. 

The only drawback on her fialtisfaetioa, 
(beiides the uneasiness produeed by Belen's 
precarious modes of life,) arose hxmi the obsti- 
nacy witii which her fiither refused to risit 
Doesbury, or place himself witUn Tiew of 
Downham Hall : — Lady Downham, who k»eir 
herself to be detested in her old neighbour- 
hood, having prompted Sir George to declare, 
tiiat he 'wovld nerer return to a i^et the 
source of n:& his degradation, tiU be was 
carried to the family vault ! — 
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^^We can't alter his detenninatioD, my 
dear; — for as IVe often said before about him, 
a wilful man must hare his way," was the 
comment of poor mortified old Probyn Watts, 
— ^who had being doing his best to convince Sir 
George that whateyer improyements had been 
effected at the cottage, or whatever comforts 
added to the establishment, it would be far 
better for the whole family to come and spend 
a merry Christmas with him and Jack and 
Mrs. Pro. at the Lodge. " The fact is," con- 
tinued he, fractiously, "that, ascribe what 
motives he may for his resolution. Sir George 
don't care to be an eye-witness to all the 
good the Effervilles have been doing in his 
house and landf' — 

"You can scarcely expect of poor papa, 
dear Mr. Watts, that he should find much 
pleasure in surveying Lord Efferville's tri- 
umphs Y' pleaded Blanche. " Reflect what 
painful reminiscences the scene must recall to 
himr 

"I do, — I do, my dear child. Lord love 
you! Fd forgive him with my whole heart, and 
never trouble him with the name of Doesbury 
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again, if it wasn't for poor Jack. But knowing 
how that dear fellow goes slaving on the whole 
year round in London, only to make himself 
worthy of you Blanche,— only to work his way 
to honours and preferment before he yentures 
to ask you whether you think 'em worth your 
acceptance, — and his sole chance of the hap- 
piness of seeing you during the short holidays 
he gives himself on his way to the circuit, — 
you must own 'tis hard indeed, that not a soul 
of you will come and help me welcome the 
poor boy, — you must own 'tis hard !" 

"He must come over to Southwold and 
visit t^." 

" Ay, ay ! — won't he, I should just like to 
know ! Though a ride of three-and-twenty 
miles is a hard beginning to a day's courtship, 
hell be here I warrant him before the sun's 
risen twice on him under his father's roof. 
But what's that, my dear girl, what's a day's 
visit, — ^a saunter on the sea-shore vrith you and 
Lou., and maybe your father talking London 
politics to him all the time, — ^when as soon as 
dinner's over, there are those confounded 
twenty-three miles back again! — That little 

yoL. II. Q 
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skinflint of a stepmother of jour's wonld see 
him bogged, or waylaid, or drowned in a 
ditch, sooner than offer him a bed at ihe 
cottage !'^ — 

" We must not be too hard on Lady Down- 
ham's lack of hospitality,'' said the ejw- 
charitable Blanche. '^ It is not her fault that 
the means are wantii^ We have no iq>are 
bed. When Lcnrd Hartiey was ha^ he slept 
at the inn/' 

"Lord Hardey! — ^The fellow might have slept 
in the oyster-bed, and 'twould have done him n9 
harm, — ^though his presence might have frcwen 
the poor fish. But 111 tell you what, Blanche^ 
darling, next summer^ before my son makes 
his usual yisit. III propose a little exciffffibon 
to your father. We'll go and see Houghton 
and Holkham, and a grand country-seat (H* 
two. — Though Sir George knows them by 
heart, he can't refuse to afford a Utile pl^uNoe 
to you and Leii.; a«d so, heU nm no riskrf 
vexation from Lord Efferville's haadsome fisiee, 
er the neatnMs of the Downham faarms. Ill 
take ycm aU over in my oM barouiche a&d qpf 
four new bays; — and — and — . But I'll not 
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teli you tlie rest of my scheme, Blanche. For 
as little missish as you are, my dear, you mi^t 
perhaps take it into your head to induce your 
father again to say * noT " — 

His plan was of course to afford a place of 
rendezYous to his son, ^rhere he might enjoy a 
few days df umntenrupted ioA^eounsewith the 
object of his boyhood^s idolatry, — his main- 
hood's stedfast attachment; and make mani- 
fest to her the improyemmit whidi time and 
study, and extended experience of the world, 
had effected in her rustic Gymon. — For Jack 
had friendships to boast of, and distinctions 
to cite, such as must suffice to conrince her 
of his merit, by its just appredation an^mg 
puUic men. He was on the point, too, of 
getting into parliament ; — ^thanks to the help- 
ing hand of erne of the first peers of the 
reahn, who, {decked heart and fortune to tiie 
"8ui^)ort ci the cause whidi Mandie regarded 
as that of tiike Ohnrdi and State, considered 
tioKt he araM not proyide it with a mone 
zealous or efficient champion than the mxa 
wkom Lady Hartinghasi, became die did not 

Q 2 
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see him at balls or drawing-rooms, still stig- 
matized as a Suffolk boor. 

The party took place; Sir (xeorge being as 
well content to escape for a few days from the 
perpetual thrift and thraldom of the home 
which Martha loved to convert into an nnion 
workhouse, by allowancing and tasking its in- 
mates, as charmed to afford a change of scene 
to his patient girls. And so well did the plan 
prosper, and so forbearing was the weather 
(on such occasions usually remorseless), that 
there was much ado to persuade old Pro. that 
the encore with which he honoured his own 
performance should not take place at Christmas 
time, without a leaf on the trees to shelter the 
saunterings of the young couple. And when 
at length persuaded to postpone it till the 
following midsummer, when their tour might 
extend itself into a neighbouring shire, not 
even the young templar himself found the in- 
tervening twelve months so much resembling 
twenty-four, as his sanguine and impatient 
sire. 

In the interim, however, short or long as it 
might be, the adored son of Doesbury Lodge, 
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and adoring lover of Blanche, had accomplished 
what it sometimes requires the sacrifice of 
hundreds of thousands of lives to achieve : — he 
had made himself a name 1 Ay, aided only by 
his own abilities, he had made himself a name ! 
His maiden speech was printed, and the vulgar 
patronymic so abhorrent to the delicate ears 
of Lady Hartingham, was placarded in capitals 
at the newsvenders shops, to secure the sale 
of a third edition. Whether he were John 
Probyn Watts, Esq., or John Watts Probyn, 
mattered no longer. He had accomplished 
that first step on the high road to the Temple 
of Fame, which, like the premier pas taken by 
St. Denis with his head under his arm, est le 
seul qui coute. 

The best of it was that, even when this first 
grand step was achieved, undismayed by the 
prospect of having to work up to one of those 
fanciful reputations which the public every now 
and then takes delight in conferring, as an 
university its honorary degrees, — sometimes to 
mortify a political rival, sometimes in a fit of 
maniacal enthusiasm, — his courage rose with 
the occasion; and he resolved to earn by 
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double esertiDn ina gratrntous kwirds. Simidb- 
lag, m&r&}yer, horn the ^are €f & too sadden 
renown, his modeety bespoke &?xrar for hm; 
and if at the commeneemfint of 1^ Seisian ike 
new sp^ker was admired, befcs^e the close of 
it he was esteemed. 

Yonng Watts was in £aet the creature of a 
crisia A strong partj, lackii^ a mouthpiece 
to prodaim its program^ anrail^ themselres 
of an orator whese forensic reputation had 
preceded him m the House ; and as his pros- 
pects in life were sufficientij good to enable 
him to diqxsnse ^th professional drudgery, 
now that it had aecompHsl^ the object of his 
fOTOseeing mother by forming his mind to 
habits of business, he was able to direct his 
unencumbered thoughts towards political life, 
which most lawyers are forced to treat as 
supplemental. And as in all cases where a 
man^s heart and soul, as well as the more com- 
plex machinery of his mind, are dedicated to 
a subject, and the mastering of that sul,-ect 
has m ulterior Tiew, his exertions were crowned 
with success. 

"Beware! — Be not too mudi elated T stSl 
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remonstrated the ereivprudeiitial motlier to 
her triumphasBt husband. — *^ Remember the 
aduge, that ' those ^who go up like the rocket, 
come down hke the stick/ — ^My son must work, 
and he Bmst re&ain, ere the foundations he 
has laid irill support a sbructure worthy to be 
seen abe^e ground.'^ 

Shs would not hear of his renouncing his 
profession.— ^A« would not hear of his giving 
up the circuit. — The discipline of public life 
had not done half its duty. When Christmas 
came . agaiuv aecordk)^y, the same grievances 
were renewed; — and the same patience was en- 
forcedupon the now reaUy indignant young man. 
But on reminding them that his midsummer 
pleasures would be abrogated Ihe following 
launmer by the duties of the session, he at 
length obtained a promise, that, by way of 
compensation, they would msJie an expedition 
to the lakes with him early in tiie autumn. 

In the course of that tour, enjoyed by the 
whole party with a zest v^iich none can under- 
stand but those who, with active minds and 
bodies, are restricted to a sedeatary Ufe, a 
triumph far greater than his senatorial honours 
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was achieved by the Phoenix of old Pro. : — ^he 
obtained from the beautiful recluse of South- 
wold an avowal of the deep interest she had 
long felt in his career. 

Still, he did not extort from her any imme- 
diate hope of being his wife. Even had their 
fortunes admitted of a London establishment 
such as his parliamentary duties required, she 
would not quit her father; — ^though the ple- 
beian John Watts, emulating the generosity of 
her patrician brother-in-law, oflfered to leave 
her whole property to the enjoyment of Sir 
George. 

" It is not alone an income he would lose in 
losing me,'' was her frank reply. " For years 
past, I have been his sole companion, his only 
friend. Lady Downham's nature is so cold, 
and since such evil consequences followed her 
evil counsels, she has so shrivelled up into 
reserve, that my father might as well live with 
a stone statue or a withered tree !'' — 

"He took her for better for worse. He 
ought to abide by the worst T' pleaded the 
young logician. "No man can exact that 
his daughter should remain single, because ha 
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has chosen to give her an unworthy step- 
mother/' 

"He exacts nothing, — ^he expects nothing. 
In such a case, it is the business of the daugh- 
ter to spare the pain of an unjust requirement. 
And I shall think less well of you, if you 
render my duty more difi&cult, or create on my 
father's part a painful sense of obligation.'' 

Thus was the poor barrister's special pleading 
over-ruled. — He was compelled by Blanche's 
milder and softer instances to admit that, hav- 
ing only just attained his eight-and-twentieA 
year, while she was five years his junior, they 
might yet afford to wait. 

Forced to compliance, the life of the aspir- 
ing lover was one comprising the exercise of 
such anxious and varied duties, that he was 
almost surprised to find the months pass away 
between absence and absence, — (a correspond- 
ence being now established between him and 
his future wife,) as unperceived as the flow- 
ing of those streams to which that of time 
is so often likened. — ^As to Blanche, her days 
became gradually brighter and brighter, so as 
to fill up the measure of her joy. The whole 
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family was now completdj acdimstnied at' 
Sonthwold. They were no longer conseton^ 
of the priratioBB irhidi, to their first expe- 
rience, had been so gaUJog. We arc all crea- 
tnres of habit ; and their ^y^, ean^ and palates 
being trained to l^e £mensions and appli- 
ances of their present home, they were twOTty 
times hapiner and more at ease than on 
qnrtting ih^ feonily seat. 

Benevolence towards Ifceir poorer neigh- 
bonrs and friendly acts towards those of higher 
degree, had created in their faronr a general 
feeling of respect Regard had taken the 
place of commiseration. The cheerfidness^ 
with which the girls adapted themsdves to 
iJieir fitllen fortimes, the regnlarity of their 
payments, the steadiness of their condnct, 
sxnronnded them with a halo snch as had 
nerer enrironed the self-^seeking family at 
Downham Hall. 

Abore all, their canrforts had been greatilj 
enhanced by the watehfnl proTidence of dd 
Pro. An occasion having presented itself 
for the purchase of the honse they iaha- 
bitet^ he not xmlj assisted Blandie to make it 
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hesc ^WD. hy the stiU more adyaoitageoiLS sale 
of an m^BC^tidole kyt of land belongmg to 
her portbiL of faer motfaer's estate, biit oonr 
tm^ed to yrmm out of Ladj Bowsifaam a sufiK- 
oient pDiiion of tbsir h^gs4)j, to coir^esi it 
into & QomiRoduKiA habitatioA. Burmg their 
tour to the lakes, that careful matron re* 
nniiied b^iind to take cs^se that tbe carpenters 
OBnveorted neither chips mx shapings to t^ieir 
Qim wse; and though ^ smaM green-house 
iirhidi, at the saggestkm of Pra Watts, iras 
added to iixdir sitting-room, ncas a sad eje^ore 
to hsac peomdous Tiew, yet as the Wuttses 
undertook to M it from ^l^ek oemserratorj at 
the Lodge, she fortxMre to remons^te. 

Already, epen preyious to calling the place 
her OTm, Blanche had coiffTerted the little 
platform of greenerward and Pc»tugal laurels 
into a protty flow^-garden, hedged with rose- 
mary and tamarkks, which ner^ flourish 
better than when sprinMed wit^ sea-spray; 
and it was the admiration of those who had 
hitherto regttnfed tiie spot as under the ben 
of barrenness, that Miss Bcrwiiham's fuchsias 
and magn(^a8 defied evem the winter atmo- 
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sphere of the Suffolk coast. That garden, 
small as it was, had become an object of the 
greatest interest to her ; for on summer eyen- 
ings, Louisa, when too tired for further exercise, 
could sit there sheltered from view by the 
evergreens, in a little thicket of flowers, enjoy- 
ing the sea-breezes. 

It was there those London letters were 
spelled over and dwelt upon, every line of 
which, pregnant with thought and feeling, 
tended to soften or refine the heart which 
responded to the higher chords of the writer's 
noble soul. It was there that Lady Harting- 
ham^s far UveUer epistles were read again and 
again: the affectionate sister to whom they 
were addressed, trembling lest the wit which 
glanced like summer lightning through their 
pages, might be only too surely indicative that 
a storm was raging at no great distance. 

For some time, indeed, nay, for more than 
a year previous to the epoch we have been 
describing as having imprinted furrows on so 
many brows, Helen had almost ceased to write. 
She and her husband were in Paris, where the 
Hartleys were also settled, drinking the lees 
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of a troubled life : Paris, at that time in full 
flower and blossom, attesting by its brilliancy 
of verdure and bloom, the corruption lying 
foul at the root; and Blanche knew not whe- 
ther to attribute he rsister's relaxed intercourse 
to the cares of an uncertain mode of life, or 
to the pleasures and pastimes of a city whose 
chief business is amusement. Like all hopeful 
people, — and the good are ever hopeful, — she 
tried to believe that "no news was good 
news.*' But there are moments when the 
brightest spirits, like the brightest sky, become 
overcast; and in those, she could not but call 
to mind what her " glorious John'' had often 
told her, — that Lord Hartingham ceased to 
enjoy at Paris the privileges of an BngUsh 
peer, and that his liabilities, if transferred to 
foreign holders, might at any moment convey 
him to a foreign prison! 

It was almost the only word ever breathed 
to her by her betrothed which Blanche could 
have wished unsaid; for whenever the wind 
howled (and a winter on the coast takes care 
that this shall be often enough !) or whenever 
Lady Downham had been droning one of her 
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dreary diapters of lamentations^ it recarred to 
her ears and heart. At sndi moments, she 
would sit down and address a few lines to b^ 
dearest Hdra, imploring her to write, amd srt 
their anxieties at ewe; idling W tli*t her 
father's health was broken, and tiiat his diaken 
nerres could iQ alnde suspense. Bat when the 
letter was written^ whither wae it to be des*- 
patchedl — ^Ladj Marj and tibe Ool^ael, like 
all unthrifty peojde, were c^tatantlj shif^bg 
their quarters. As to the Hartin^iams, Helen 
had written the pimediqg sumaner from Lerd 
Stokeslei^h's TiUa at Lassanne, where she and 
Hart, were on a visdt, stating iiiaA thej dioidd 
spend the winter as usual in Park ; {^nothing 
fiirth^ was known of her. 

At lex^t^, the idea occurred to Blandie that 
her sister, who had borne bo dhdld sinoe har 
unlucky confinement in Eaton Pl^e, mi^t be 
again about to become a moth^; tad that she 
widied to surpij^ them with the ey^At wh» 
her dsmger was past. 

But Loum shook her headl — It was solcUle 
like Helen to study the comfort of oUier 
people! — She who had not &i^otten poor 
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Blanclie's hurried midnight journey, scarcely 
thought it likely that Lady Hartingham would 
thus studiously abstain from exciting their 
uneasiness. 

She would not wound her own dear Blanche's 
feelings by communicating her suspicions. But 
she was firmly eenyineed that, haying nothing 
to obtain from them, and caring nothing about 
them, Southwold and its little colony had 
altogether glided from the thoughts of the 
brilliant Diamond, — no longer of Downham 
Hall!— 



1 
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CHAPTER XI, 

Many a benefit 
Puts on the vizor of a stem reproof: 
But oh ! within, (as roughest rinds conceal 
The tenderest kernels,) gentle thoughts abide; 
Sweet meanings; seeds that, if the soil's secure, 
Will bring forth fruits of wisdom. 

Proctor. 

In the dismay of her heart, Blanche at 
length applied to John Watts to endeavour to 
obtain intelligence of the wanderers. People 
of a certain rank, like the larger beasts of 
prey, may always be tracked out and marked 
down ; and through his extensive connections, 
both parliamentary and professional, he would 
scarcely fail to learn something of those who 
of themselves apparently desired that nothing 
should be known. 
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A week, nearly ten days, elapsed without 
bringing a reply to her inquiries. And when 
it came, Blanche almost wished she had never 
made the appeal. The letter (if, for the 
benefit of the reader, we may risk the indis- 
cretion of peeping over Miss Downham^s 
shoulder) ran as follows : — 

" My dearest Blanche has often vexed me 
by rejecting my t^ffers of service. Yet such 
is the perversity of human nature, that I 
would fain have declined the only commission 
with which she ever yet honoured me. There 
seems nothing very responsible in having to 
inquire on your account, where the Harting- 
hams are living, and how they are faring. 
Yet for the life of me, I could not help feeling, 
when I called in the aid necessary to ascertain 
these facts, as if playing the sorry part of a 
spy !— 

" I feel still more uncomfortable now, for I 
have nothing, darling, but iU news to com- 
municate. Yes, dear Blanche, I heartily wish 
you had never given me the commission ! I 

VOL. II. B 
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an erea puzled in what terms to write to 
Jim upon this sabject with the perfect caodoor 
and openheartedneflB wfaidi, (m ewetj other, 
snbsists between us. For thanks be to heaireo, 
mj Blanche, joa hare been reared like a litde 
RunI The sms of this world^s ways haye 
never seared your innocent eyes. Nor have 
your ears been cheated into confusion of right 
and wrong by the i^ckms names assigned by 
sodrty to the yices it faaroun, and tiie fidUies 
whidi afford it diyi^srion. Ton will be shocked, 
therefore, at things which wonld scarcely cause 
ninety-nine out of n hnndied of those among^ 
whom I am living, to raise an eyebrow. But 
you will be more than showed ; — jaa, will be 
deq)ly, deq)Iy grieved; — and how csm I bear 
to give yon pain % 

^ The Hartingfaama are in Paris; living^ 
foolishly, and I fear I must add, wickedly. 
Not according to the estimation of the rag 
dolls and statoettes of bronze, the shreds and 
patches of fEusdiionable frivolity, the snippings 
of 231 that is fiJse aad vicious, of whidi thesr 
society ia composed. No I there they pass for 
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gay, brilliant^ fiEiscmating ; — fit ornaments of a 
ooDgenial circle! — Ladj HartingliaTii^a b^mtj 
and bonrnwistece uiuTer&sillj quoted; and Lord 
HartinghaiQ passes for ^sm agreeaUe off-hand 
man of tke worid. Thej are stM:^^ in shorty 
in one of tbe most cormpt pliases of society 
that erer owed its unnatural lustre to the 
decaying, nature of i3» f abria 

** T^y have no children,— ^j are expect- 
ing ncme: the ircmie for her^ for a diild is 
oitea an dlement of regmeratiom to sodi a 
iroman as your sist^* But, on the whole, all 
tiie better : — for what £ate would await the 
offspring of jorents so utterly reddess 1 — 

^ The state of their afiairs is, I ftJar, still 
more disordered than that of their oondild;. 
Hartingham plays like a madman : but that 
you faaye owned to me, dearest fikuich^ the 
hold he once possessed over joox a£Bscticms, I 
diould add, and like a rogue^ for he loses 
beyond his means of payment For a long 
time, he di)tained money at a ruinows per- 
centage; for though an English refersionary 
interest is xoRBilly len airailable on the Ckm- 

B 2 
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tment than at lumie, pefsons hare heea found 
to attest the steriing Talne ni jonr sister's 
jfroepeds. But the golden Tein is now ex* 
haosted: he has had fiigfatfid difficolties to 
contend irith; and this, I fear, mnst account 
for the cessation of Ladj Hartinghani^s cor- 
req)ondence. 

** I was thinking of ending mj commnnica- 
tion at this point; for I do not want, like 
Pizarro, to introduce strange fire into the land 
of peace. But after all, wh j irithhdd firom 
the life of mj life one thought, or fear, or 
feeling 1 — Mj 'rodL of alabaster piled up to 
the clouds,' is too strong on its foundations for 
anj paltij prudery. To dismiss a disagree- 
able subject, then, as brieflj as possible, there 
is a certain Lord Stokesleigh in the case, too 
much the fiiend of Hartingham to be a 
friend to Helen; too much an admirer of 
Helen to be to Hartingham a genuine friend. 
It is from that quarter I apprehend dangers 
for your sister, such as eyen your affection 
could neither avert nor palliate. I hare 
caused a watch to be set over her; and when 
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I have heard more, will explicitly point out in 
what way your further reprehensions might 
be available. Farewell, then, my own precious 
friend — sister — wife, — companion for this 
world and the next ! — For the sake of your 
father and Lou. (your children, as I often call 
them !) do not let what I have communicated 
prey too deeply upon your spirits, 

« J. P. W.^' 

That this charge was given in vain, who 
can doubt! Harassed by duns and diffi- 
culties, Blanche had already beheld her sister* 
But exposed to the hungry jaws of libertinism, 
neglected by her husband for the gaming table, 
poor, lonely, and subjected to the soothing of 
a bosom friend so dangerous as Lord Stokes- 
ieigh, was a position that filled her with con- 
sternation. The tranquil life apportioned by 
Providence to herself, had never seemed a gift 
to be so grateful for as at that moment. As 
John so justly said, between her father and 
her infirm sister, she had led the life of a 
nun, — ^untempted, unharassed, unharmed. The 
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more leiflon, a thousand iim^s i^e more 
reason, why Ae slKxild diflquiet hers^ for tiie 
sake of that beloyed and beuotiful sister, who 
was trsTenring tiie bridge of a sia^e thi«w^ 
suspended oier the fiery flood! — 

Of Lord Stokesleigh, retired as waa the lale 
they led at Southwold, she heard more thm 
enough. For his property occujnfid h^df a 
neighbouring shire; and though a man of fine 
landed estate is usually judged thereon by the 
solitary &ct of whether he screws his t^iants 
or is a Ubaral landlord, k was thoi^t bo 
treason against him, eren on tibe manc»r that 
called him Lord, to say that, ^ ^twas a diousand 
pities be was such a ^y gentL^nan, when ht 
ought to ImTe a lawful wife and wedttfck-bK^n 
childjren of his own.^' 

The hesitetion, mareorer, with which her 
betrothed addressed her on the subject, — ke^ 
nsuaUy bo usflisdiing in hn deiuineiationfi, — 
inspired her with the deepest anxiety ; — and, 
lo ! h^ heart yearned towards Hden, as oftea 
in form^ years towsurds Louisa, wh^i die wis 
abaut to be subjected to son^ perilous mode 
of cure. 
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Qoe day, that dear Lonka burst into her 
room with a letter bearing ^ Paris poet-mark ; 
and, as she retreated again to be ibo restraint 
npon her sister while pemsii^ it, tibe anxious 
girl had the satisfaction to hear her exclaim, — 
" From Helen herself, thank Heaven I" — For so 
shabbj was the ai^ct of the letter, and so 
irregdar the handwriting, that neither of them 
had at first reoognised it as their sister^s! — ^And 
how often do soch letters, — mean, enonpled, 
tattCT«d, torn, discoloured, — ^wand^ers over 
earth and sea,— contain tidings more vital 
to the recipient, than ever Ravelled in the 
^ossy-white envelope, carefully address^ and 
decorously sealed witii a coat-<»f-arms ! — 

On perusal of Lady Hartksgfaam^s, poor 
Blanche renewed her egacolation of " Heaven 
be thanked r — ^That Ae did so^ would have 
surprised many, had the ecntents transpired. 
Fc^ it was writtcB m the dqith of distress, — 
and written, tirarefore, wkh twice Ihe unction 
ever before exhibited by the selfish Helen. — 
Her husband was on the eve of anrest, — pre- 
serve for a time only, by strict concealment ; 
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and she herself, having abeady disposed of her 
jewels and personal eflfects, was exposed to the 
heaviest privations. "I thou^t of sending 
over Walmsley to you some time ago, Blanche,'^ 
wrote Lady Hartingham, "that you might 
learn from her details of my miseries which I 
do not choose to commit to paper. — But, alas ! 
when the time came for despatching her, the 
funds for her journey were not forthcoming! — 
Even could I have raised them, she probably 
would have refused to quit Paris, lest she 
should lose sight of us. — For it is one of the 
evils of such a position as ours, that we are 
unable to throw off the attendance of those 
whom our misfortunes have rendered insolent, 
and who entail an incessant increase of ex- 
pense. Indulgences I have long ceased to 
enjoy, are not to be denied to the servants we 
have not the means of discharging. 

" And now, Blanche, of my wants, — ^wants 
from which you only can relieve me ! To no 
one else dare I incur such a weight of obliga- 
tion. — ^Nothing short of a thousand pounds 
will free us from our present extremity. 
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— A smaller sum would prevent us from starv- 
ing, — ^would (to use a phrase we have for 
years used to our cost) enable us to keep our 
heads above water. But it would not cut 
short the root of the evil. It would not 
enable us to quit this place and its influences. 
To become other than we are, every claim here 
must be paid, — every connection renounced, — 
every folly repented. — We must escape from 
Colonel Hartle/s evil counsels to his son ; and 
the peevish whining of Lady Mary, which 
makes me fly to any other means of amuse- 
ment as a resource. — Once thoroughly eman- 
cipated, we might settle in some quiet country 
village, — one of those green nooks among the 
forests of Normandy, which, on our way to the 
coast, have so often charmed me ; where Hart, 
would find in country sports the excitement 
he has been tempted to seek in less harmless 
sources. — So situated, we might again be 
happy. — So situated, we might again deserve 
to be happy. — 

" But where are we to look for a thousand 
pounds 1 — a large sum, even in a wealthy 
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family ; — and in <mr doublj faanknipt teibe, a 
fortune! — Mj oslj hope, Blanche, as I said 
before, is in you: — and to ymi I can apf)eal 
^ith less shame, because yon know tkat I shall 
be aUa eyentuallj to discharge the obligation. 

'' That the fortune, m j share of whidi has 
been wantonly squandered, is no more than ne- 
cessary for the support of the family at Soiith- 
wold, I am wdl aware, — But I know you too 
well, Blanche, not to feel certain ^t, if any 
possibility exist erf raking the moaey, you wiH 
consider the happiness uid re^ctabiM'fcy of 
those you lore for bebter secvcred by redeemiiBg 
me from my present wretchedness, ihaax by 
any impiroTeme^t of housdaioid comfort. 

^^ Help me, sister, for the sake of our 
mother, — ^for my sake,— *-for your own; — helf 
me — ^help me! — ^Den^t driyeme to seek assi^ 
ance of my eaemiefi, while one df my suanriyiiDg 
kindred can rescue me out of danger and 
misery ! Mr. Harman, the Ipswich banker, will 
advise and assist you. But if, instead of seek'- 
ing him, you consult Lady Bownham^ &t those 
oduKis "Wattses, I am kwt!'' — 
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Such iras the (^omumieatioQ thaA elkitad a 
ery of joy from the heart of Blaoche Downham, 
as proving that the forked tongue of the vorid 
had been, as usual, darting its Ts^iQin at the 
innocent. For if ike lord of idle tibousaikds ajsd 
tens af tiioasamJs ^ere, as si^posed, in her 
sister's confidBiiee, was it likely that she irouM 
turn to Soothwtdd for pecozriary aid? — 

Notwithstanding the prohibition it contained, 
Blanche had not been in recdpt of the letter 
an hour, before she was in a post-diaise on her 
road to Doesbury. Not a ndntEfee was to be 
lost. She must see her good old frigid befeare 
post thne. HaffiBg canirrred to start frcna the 
inn, her abeezbee was to be accounted for by 
Looasa to her paienits as a teug Yisit to one of 
Ustk friends in the enwoos. 

Bkndw was of opimoa, indeed, that die had 
no lenger a zi^ to have reaoTes from those 
'^odious Wattses/' espeeiaUy €Q pecimiary 
matten; $md eresa H^m mi^ have tiiought 
80 too, had die beem aware oi the; formal en- 
gagenrait subsisting between her sister and 
JofaiL B«t independent ef her sease of Pn>. 
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Watts's right to be infonned of her proceedings, 
she looked to him alone for assistance in her 
present strait 

^Mj poor father has been ailing lately/ 
said she, after a frank exposal of her situation. 
^ I am afraid to say a single word to him that 
might bring on, by agitation, one of those fits 
of the gout from which he nsed to suffer so 
sererely, at Downham. But you, dear Sir, — ^my 
second father, — ^will allow me to open my whole 
heart. This money, — ^this thousand pounds, — 
I must procure! — ^Do not shake your head: 
this money I mvst procure! — Will you be my 
negociator? — Will you preserve me from what 
I so greatly dread, as conferences with money- 
lenders and usurers? I ask you without 
ceremony, — ^you who hare so undeyiatingly 
proved yourself my friend, — ^to hasten up to 
London and determine with your son how the 
money is to be procured/* 

" That I could settle, my dear child, without 
so much as quitting this room,'* cried the 
squire; ^^for it shall come out of my own 
strong box, if it come at all. IVe always a 
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trifle lying by me, Blanche, for a broken leg, 
I needn^t tell you that, from the tune John 
was as high as this table, he has been the sole 
object in life to me and his good mother. Out 
of our couple of thousands a-year, it has been 
a pleasure to lay aside half for our whelp; and 
what was left of this stint, after affording him 
the best of educations, was always invested for 
his benefit. Since he grew to man^s estate, he 
has enjoyed fire hundred of the thousand by 
way of allowance, and t'other five hundred will 
be his as soon as he can persuade a certain 
obstinate jade, who shall be nameless, to share 
it with him. But in the interim, my dear, we 
look upon the savings as his, and upon what's 
his as yours. So that you see, my own little 
Pearl, there are more thousands than the one 
you're in want of, lying by for you in the Bury 
bank. Only, my dear Blanche, I feel bound 
to take better care of your property than you 
seem disposed to take care of it yourself; and 
I tell you fairly, that 'twould vex me to see 
your substance wasted (whether produced by 
mine and my wife's economy, or by your landed 
inheritance) on spendthrifts and gamblers.'' 
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^*0h a mater, daor SirP — intarupted 
BlaiK^ha ^' That name sBpersedea all caters/' 

"Not a bit of it I if, a& I verHj bdieTe, all 
the money you could esp^id on tiiese people, 
and a thonsand times as nmch laore, mi^ as 
well be throvn, liloe so rsaxk rnbbifih, iirto tiie 
I3din none we lisited last mmmsr» iNb&ing 
more wifl ever be heard on\ Peari, n<r a soul 
Uving be the bett^/' 

^^lAall be the bett^/' pleaded Bk&che; 
" for to mj dying day, I shall feel tiiat X did 
my utmost to sare my poor sister from dea* 
traction ! — " 

^^ That's sometiixDg, I grant T — rgoined the 
old man. "'B^ it costs d^ir ast a tiicmaaKi 
poinds, vrhkii you may haye a doaen eh^ren 
some day or oihi&r to teach you the TaIae'o£'' 

'* In short, then,'' said Blanche, imp»ti^itly, 
for she dreaded tkait the post hour mi^t arriye 
wiliiont enaUsng her to despatdi a word of 
comfort to her sister,^ — ^in short, I most re- 
trace my steps^ and see what an application to 
Mr. HannaA will do &r me! — I sludl pnobably 
haye no diflScnlty in e&eting a mori^gage on 
the Hokn-grass farm.^ — 
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" Th«t^s tiie unkindest ward, Pearl, I ever 
heard from your lipsT' interrupted old Pro. 
" But I forgive you. Your sister's cares hare 
worried you. No, my girl, you need not 
apply to Mr. Harman ! But you must let me 
hare a talk with John about what concerns 
you both. I will start by the mail to-night.'' 

** Yes, yes!" exclaimed Blanche, certain that 
to procure the assent of her fianciy a word 
from her would suffice. " Only promise, dearest 
Sir. to convey a few lines from me in addition 
to your own arguments 1" 

" With all my heart !" 

"Then I am satisfied: — then my sister's 
cause is safe !" was Blanche's mental rejoinder ; 
and in less than a quarter of an hour, the letter 
was signed, sealed, and delivered to the friendly 
old squire. His wife, when admitted into their 
secret, was disposed at first to shake her head 
still more reprehensively than her husband. 
But like her husband, she was willing to refer 
aU and everything to her son. So perfect was 
her confidence in the success of the system of 
education, which, at her " gifted friend Euphra- 
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slabs'' suggestion, she had been pursoing for 
the last fiye-and-twenty years, that, like the 
Venetian peasant whose son came to be elected 
to the Papal chair, she would fain hare been 
the first to kneel down and receive absolution 
at his hands! — 
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CHAPTER XII. 

That bereavement is sanctified wliich saddens not the 
heart over much, and softens without withering it ; which 
refuses no comfort or improvement we can profitably 
receive, and imposes no restraint on the rising hopes of 
the heart, but gives way, and is lost in an overgrowth of 
kind and grateful affection. 

HOOKEB. 

While Blanche was submitting to be lec- 
tured by Lady Downham, the following morn- 
ing, for having ventured to absent herself from 
home half the day " when she knew that her 
absence would cause such poignant anxiety 
to father/^ and to be reproached still more 
severely with the four or five pounds she must 
have wasted on post-horses to Doesbury and 
back, for no possible purpose, Pro. Watts was 
what he called arguing the matter over with his 

TOL. II. s 
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son ; that is, receiving his son^s instructions to 
forward the money to Paris, without loss of 
time, by the hands of his London banker. A 
few lines addressed to him by Blanche, enclosing 
her sister's letter, had at once decided the 
question. 

" I have a bad opinion of Lady Harting- 
ham,'' said he, in reply to his father's catechi- 
zation. " From her childhood, she has been 
the same brilliant, heartless, selfish being; 
always encroaching on her sister's rights, and 
imposing on her affection. I doubt whether 
she will ever come to good. Pew women fall 
to the depth of folly she has reached, without 
sinking to a lower deep. But be she good, bad 
or indifferent. Sir, for the sake of Blanche's 
happiness, this sacrifice must be made !" 

And made it was. That very night the 
money was despatched to Paris, and the squire 
back to SuffolL 

" I have made the arrangements you desire, 
my dearest Blanche," said a letter fix)m glorious 
John, of which he was the bearer — " but on a 
condition which I have undertaken in your 
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name, as you "would have done for yourself, 
had you been present at our conference, viz., 
that if the relief now afforded fail in its pro- 
mised effect of extricating the H's from their 
embarrasments, you will make no further ces- 
sion of your property. 

" I will not comfort you by saying that I 
beUeye your resolution wffl not be tried. 
The yice of gambling is hydra-headed; and 
now that the delicacy or pride which so long 
prerented your sister from becoming a beggar, 
has been once laid aside, she will ask again and 
again. I do not like her letter. The threat 
she tacitly holds out of applying to Stokes- 
leigh in case you refuse, is the counterpart of 
the gambler's expedient of threatening suicide, 
unless his friends consent to ruin themselves in 
his place. No, decidedlyj I do not like her 
letter ! — 

** But yours, dearest, I like — as I like every- 
thing you write, say, think or do; — as I 
fiave proved on the present occasion in opposi- 
tion to my own convictions, by implicit 
obedience.'' 

s 2 
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Who now 80 happy or so grateful as Blanche, 
— ^her sister so speedily relieved — ^her father 
secured from alarm! Sir Creorge and Lady 
Downham, completely in the dark, could by 
no means account for the unusual buoyancy of 
her spirits. As she sat with Louisa among 
her rose-trees, listening to the pleasant ripple of 
the wares, at that Midsummer season so re- 
freshing, her work was oftener on her knee 
than in her hand; while her Toice, rarely heard 
aboYC a whisper, rose spontaneously into song. 
Neyer had she been noticed as so gay ! — 

** Something has occurred,'' mused Martha, 
"to expedite the period of her marriage; a 
pleasant day of reckoning for us! Young 
Watts has certainly experienced some stroke 
of good fortune. I have observed lately a 
remarkable rise in foreign securities T' — 

Her father judged her better. 

"Some occasion has presented itself,'* was 
his reflection,, "for the fulfilment of a new 
duty. Dear Blanche has been doing some 
good action.'' 

Meanwhile, till she heard again from her. 
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sister, Miss Downham did not renture to name 
her to Sir George. She was too afraid of ex- 
posing herself to cross-questioning where there 
was so much to be concealed, to risk a mass 
of indispensable evasions. All that served to 
demonstrate her gratitude to Providence for 
having been made the instrument of her sister's 
preservation, was to devote to Heaven the 
incense of a more cheerful heart. Louisa, who 
was now strong enough to accompany her by 
sea and land, in her walks and boatings, was 
astonished at her sudden activity. 

"That expedition to Doesbury, dearest 
Blanche, seems to have broken the spell of 
your sedentary habits !" said she, with a fond 
and unsuspecting smile, on finding their daUy 
excursions prolonged to double their exent. 

One morning, they had risen early for bath- 
ing, and were to make a circuit before return- 
ing home, to procure from a neighbouring farm 
some fruit for Sir George's breakfast. The 
weather being sultry, Blanche would fain have 
persuaded her more delicate sister to let her 
proceed alone. But Louisa, too fond of her 
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company to apprdiend fatigue, persisted; nm, 
eyeu when thej found tbemselYes near home 
again, with the urchin who was carrying their 
basket of strawberries lagging behind and 
panting at eyerj turn, could she be persuaded 
to own that she was tired. 

''Let us push on, dear Blanche,'^ said 
she. " The post will have come in during our 
absence. We maj perhaps find letters &om 
Paris.'^ 

This was a sufficient spur ; and when they 
came in sight of the cottage, half hidden in 
honeysuckles and musk-roses, like a hedge- 
sparrow's nest in hawthorns, it seemed likely to 
be realized; for a servant at the gate was 
anxiously looking out for them. 

" It seems a bad thing to be so sytematicaUy 
punctual, Blanche," said Louisa, who was now 
leaning on her arm. " Half an hour too late, 
you see, puts the whole house into a state <rf 
consternation !'' — 

For consternation was indeed depicted in the 
face of the young woman awaiting them. As 
they drew near, they saw that she was in 
tears. 
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" Something must hare occurred ! — Some- 
thing terrible must be the matter!" — ^burst from 
the lips of the girls, as they hurried to the 
door. 

To the mind of Blanche, ill news from Paris 
was naturally the first idea that presented 
itself. But her attendant, though expressly 
stationed at the door to break the news to Sir 
George's daughters, burst but abruptly with the 
truth. 

**Her master had undergone a paralytic 
stroke! Dr. Maidstone had vainly attempted 
to bleed him. The Doctor gave little hope ! '' 

In a moment, his children were in his cham- 
ber; where the shock they had received did not 
serve to deaden the anguish of finding their 
father extended senseless on his bed — his eyes 
fixed — his face distorted. No one was with 
him. One of the terrified servants had accom- 
panied the surgeon home to bring back sina- 
pisms for his feet; while the thrifty Lady Down- 
ham had already betaken herself to the adjoin- 
ing dressing-room, where she was occupied in 
locking up the numerous drawers of a bureau 
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in which her husband kept his papers. 
The sufferer was deserted, as though life vere 
already extinct ! — 

But the girls could not be so easily dis- 
couraged. While Louisa called loudly for 
assistance, Blanche proceeded to apply power- 
ful aromatics. Nature however was inflexible. 
The glassy eye still remained open and stony. 
The froth issuing from the half-open Hps, con- 
tinued to flow. 

Another minute, and Dr. Maidstone returned, 
confirming his previous judgment. He had 
never witnessed the recovery of a patient so 
powerfully affected. The usual remedies had 
been administered; and he had little hope that 
Sir George would live through the day. 

While he proceeded to apply blisters and 
caustics, Blanche and her sister withdrew to 
question Lady Downham; who, exhibiting even 
more than her customary reserve, seemed to 
regard them rather as antagonists to be dis- 
tanced, than daughters awaiting in anguish the 
last agony of their father. 

" How can I possibly surmise the cause of 
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the attack !*' was her peevish reply, " For such 
explanations, you should apply to Dr. Maid- 
stone. At Sir George's age, apoplexy is by no 
means uncommon/' 

" Still, he was so well last night !" — pleaded 
Blanche. 

" So well and so cheerful," added her sister. 
** He kissed me and thanked me, when I brought 
him his candle. Yes ! thank God he kissed 
me; — for I shall, perhaps, never, never hear the 
voice of my poor father again !" — 

Lady Downham stood by, with an air rather 
sullen than afficted; and during the anxious 
hours that ensued before the effect of the re- 
medies could be ascertained, a sort of surly 
consciousness seemed to keep her silent. 
When informed that the stupor was unabated, 
'-^nd the pulse still imperceptible, she replied 
like one who, from the first, has entertained no 
shadow of hope. 

It was not till apprized of the arrival 
of the good Squire from the Lodge, who 
had been sent for expressly by Blanche, 
within half an hour of learning her father's 
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hopeless condition, that her ladyship's repressed 
indignation, burst forth. " It was not a time/' 
she said, ^^to haye strangers in the house.'' 

The word stranger was indeed ill-applied to 
him who had afforded to the Downham family 
a home, when they were houseless : and food, 
when they were about to lack and suffer 
hunger ! — But Blanche forbore to remonstrate 
with the irritated woman. — And it was well 
that she was so considerate. For scarcely had 
old Pro. set foot in the house, when it was 
announced to Lady Downham that she was a 
widow ! — 

From that moment, there was an end of her 
revilings and repinings ; and she withdrew from 
the family council. Her daughter, as in duty 
bound, would fain haye borne her company in 
those first moments of bereayement. But she 
dbose to be alone. 

"Leaye her to herself. — She had need to 
commune with her own spirit, and repent the 
evils she had caused !" — said Pro. when, Louisa 
haying lain down to rest, he found himself alone 
with the eldest sister, so composed and femi- 
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nine even in her grief. ^^ I want to talk to 
jou. Pearl. — I haye much, much to say, — much 
further grief to cause you. — But it must be 
done,'' added he, — dashing a tear from his 
eye. " Don't think youVe heard the worst of 
all this, my dear ! — There's a deal that's bad 
to come!" — 

A wild idea glanced into the ndnd of 
Blanche that her father's fate might hare been 
his own act and deed. Poison and not apo- 
plexy might have brought him to the state 
she had witnessed! — 

"No, — my dear, — not quite so bad as 
that," cried the squire. "A paralytic stroke 
was the sole cause of death. But the stroke 
was brought on by the confounded folly, — 
not to call it by a harsher name,— of his de- 
testable wife." 

" The act could not have been intentional," 
said Blanche, firmly. "Whatever her faults, 
Lady Downham is inci^able of deliberate 
wickedness." 

"I don't know about deliberate! Bad 
enough, to my thinking, that she induced your 
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father to open another person's letter. An 
acoesssuT before the fact is as criminal as 
the prindpaL" 

^^ But what had the opening of this letter, 
sir, to do with my dear father's illness ?'' — 

"Everything. — You don't show the cu- 
riosity I expected, Blanche ! — You don't seem 
to surmise by instinct, that the letter was 
addressed to y(w /"— 

" To mer~ 

"By your sister, — ^by Lady Hartingham! 
That woman, — the widow yonder, — ^has lately, 
it seems, taken it into her head, that some 
kind of underhand mischief was carried on 
between Helen and yourself: — something, per- 
haps she fancied, that might end in breaking 
up the establishment here, and throwing your 
father and her on their own resources." 

"No! she could not have thought so!" 
cried Blanche, with generous warmth. " She 
knew that so long as my father lived, nothing 
would tempt me to desert them." 

" Well ! some such fear, I suppose, she will 
make the plea for her proceedings ! All that 
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is knoTrn on the subject in the house, is that, 
shortly after your departure this morning, the 
postman brought a foreign letter for Miss 
Downham, which, contrary to custom, her 
ladyship insisted on carrying into my poor 
Mend's room ; instead of haying it placed in 
your's to await your return. The servants 
thought it odd, but had little time to ponder 
upon the matter : for, ten minutes afterwards, 
my lady burst shrieking out of her husband's 
chamber, desiring that Dr. Maidstone might 
be sent for.'' 

"But the letter, — the letter, — my sister's 
letter!" 

" Is in the hands of Dr. Maidstone ; where, 
till to-morrow it must remain." 

"Till to-morrow ?— Why 1— Did you not 
say that it was addressed to myself ?" — 

" Certainly. Two of your senrants saw the 
address." 

"Then what right has Dr. Maidstone to 
detain it ?"— 

"Because it may be called for by the 
coroner. In this, as in every instance of 
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sadden death, an inquest, mj dear Blandbe, 
must be held. And as Dr. Maidstone found 
this letter clenched in the hand of Sir George 
when he was called in, it is not impossible 
that he maj be required to produce i^ 
Oountrj juries, like facts, are stubborn things.^ 

"At all erents,'' said Blanche, in great 
uneasiness and agitation, — foreseeing the con- 
fidential nature of her sister's communicatioa 
at sudi a crisis, "at all eyents, the letter 
should remain in the interim, in the hands 
of one of the family/' 

"The family, or the persons nearest to 
the deceased, become, on the contrary, the 
first objects of suspicion, in cases where there 
exists any idea of unfair dealing. — Maidstone 
behaved predsely as the circumstances war- 
ranted. He sealed up the letter, with your 
father's signet ring, to be produced if requi- 
site." 

" How unfortunate! — How cruel! — ^A whole 
day's suspense ere I can learn the contents!" 

" We cwmot hope, my dear, that they were 
of an agreeable nature; since there is too 
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much reason to fear they caused a fatal shock 
to your father/^ 

" If I were to go to Lady Downham 1 My 
entreaties might perhaps induce her to admit 
her knowledge of the contents of the letter !** 

"I wish it were likely! What! youy Pearl, 
who have been nearly twenty years acquainted 
with her close disposition, — she who letteth 
not her right hand know what her left hand 
doeth, — can you for a moment suppose that 
she would admit haying suggested, or erea 
participated, in so shabby in action % Mark 
my words! She will tell you she knows 
nothing about the matter: that your father, 
anxious about Helen, on hearing that a foreign 
letter had arrived, was desirous to see the 
handwriting: and that while she was in the 
adjoining room,— or with her head turned 
away,— or no matter what pretext she will 
invent, — she heard a heavy fall upon tla^ 
floor; and found your father lying there, 
struck with apoplexy, and grasping the letter 
in his hand/' 

" At all events, I am inclined to try. You 
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can scarcely imagine my anxiety on my sister^s 
account. Direful indeed, must have been the 
news which proved fatal to my father !" — 

" You can but make the attempt, my dear 
child,^' said Pro., shaking his head as his 
future daughter-in-law quitted the room. — 
" But remember my prophecy, that out of that 
cold flinty rock, you will elicit nothing but 
sparks of anger.^' 

At the dose of half an hour, Blanche re- 
turned to him, with her eyes more tearful, and 
her cheeks paler than before. Lady Down- 
ham had fully justified the squire^s prognosti- 
cations. On Blanche's throwing herself at her 
feet, and imploring her to acquaint her with 
the contents of the letter, she had taken refuge 
in resentment, and ordered her from the room. 

" What right had Miss Downham to doubt 
her word ? What right had she to accuse her of 
duplicity? What right had she to torment 
her, — heVy a new-made widow, bending under 
the judgment of the Almighty, — ^with her hus- 
band lying imburied, awaiting an inquest, 
within reach of the sound of their alterca- 
ionr— 
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On the reiteration of her harsh command^ 
her step- daughter was forced to retire. But 
she quitted Lady Downham^s presence in such 
utter brokenness of heart, that anything less 
stony than a female miser, must have re- 
lented ! — 

Not an inmate of the house of mourning 
closed their eyes that night. It was only 
with Blanche, however, that, during her vigils, 
the interests of the family claimed the priority 
over her personal sorrows. On the morrow, 
before mid-day, the inquest was to be held; 
and it was essential that some explanation 
should take place with the medical man whose 
opinion was to direct • the finding of the jury. 
But whom could she delegate to such an inter- 
view with Dr. Maidstone ? — Sir George's ser- 
vants were not of a confidential class.— The 
squire was too abrupt to be trusted. It was 
only herself who would undertake a. task so 
painful. — Yes! trying as would be the inter- 
view, she determined to see him herself. 

Shocked to observe the change which grief 
had akeady wrought in Miss Downham's 

VOL. IL T 
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appearance, the Southwold doctor was about 
to mingle with his condolences formal inqui- 
ries after her health, when Blanche, who had 
no time to waste in compliments, came 
straight to the point. 

" You have a letter of mine. Dr. Maidstone,^' 
said she ; — " a letter, which you found yester- 
day in my poor &ther-s room T — 

^^I am in possession of a letter. Miss 
Downham," he replied : " to whom addressed, 
I can't take upon myself to say. I caused it 
to be sealed up, as soon as it fell into my 
hands; that it might be forthcoming at the 
melancholy inquiry which is !d)Out to take 
place.'' 

" It is addressed to mey Sir. You may verify 
i;he fact, from the servant who received it 
yesterday from the postman. May I ask you, 
therefore, to have the kindness to deliver it to 
mer— 

"Impossible, my dear young lady, impos- 
sible!" rejoined the fussy doctor. " I have an 
imperative duty to fulfil. For the safety of 
a ^)cument so important, I am responsible to 
the court, and ^^ 
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" Indeed, indeed, you mistake the matter," 
interrupted Blancke, eager to cut short his 
lengthy exposition. *^ In a case of suicide, 
you would be bound to produce every docu- 
ment tending to throw light upon the motives 
or mental disturbance of the deceased. But 
in the present melancholy instance, all you 
will have to attest, is the cause of deaths — not 
the origin of tJiat cause, — which, after all, 
must be conjectural. You will only have to 
certify to the jury. Dr. Maidstone, what, from 
the symptoms, it will be easy to prove: that my 
father died by the visitation of God. You 
will have to prove that, when called in, you 
found him labouring under symptoms of apo- 
pletic seizure of the most fatal kind; which 
resisted your remedies, and in a few hours, 
terminated his life. But unless you expressly 
inform the jury that you found a letter in his 
hand, who is to suggest it, — who is to demand 
a sight of the letter ; — which you are as well 
aware as I mn, can afford no solution of the 
nature of his attack. He died, Dr. Maidstone, 
because sudi was the will of God! — You 

T 2 
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might expose all the secrets of the family, to 
our detriment, and eventually, perhaps, to 
your own, without arriving at any other con- 
clusion/* 

Staggered by her composure, a little awed 
perhaps by the tone of authority she had so 
unexpectedly assumed, the doctor spread forth 
his hands and elevated his shoulders to express 
that he was doing his duty, and must not 
refine upon the consequences. 

" It is both Mr. Watts^s opinion and mine, 
Sir,*^ said she, firmly, "that you are doing more 
than your duty. But you are perhaps uncer- 
tain as to the cause of death?" — 

" Not in the slightest degree, Miss Down- 
ham; not in the slightest degree! — The meanest 
tyro in medical science cotdd not be mis- 
taken.*' 

" Then what more do you require ? — Would 
you suggest doubts or uncertainties that you 
ko not feel r*— 

** Certainly not, my dear Miss Downham; 
and God forbid that my over-tenacious con- 
sciensciousness should be the origin of vexation 
to the family. — Still, duty is duty *' 
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" And excess of zeal as great a fault as luke- 
warmness!" rejoined Blanche, firmly. "It is 
clear that this letter does not bear upon the 
question of my father's attack. Even if you 
were satisfied and could prove that the perusal 
of it was the exciting cause of his paralytic 
seizure, in what way could the sight of the 
letter actuate the finding of the jury? — The 
verdict must still be ' Died by the visitation of 
God.' The means by which that visitation 
was brought about, are not a matter for human 
scrutiny." 

*' Then why, Madam, if I may venture to 
inquire," pleaded the Esculapius, a little 
nettled, " are you so anxious to obtain posses- 
sion of the letter 1" — 

" Because it is mine, and you have no pre- 
tence for withholding it; and still more, because 
it refers to private and confidential affairs, 
which it would give me great pain, and cause 
great displeasure to my brother-in-law. Lord 
Hartingham, who will probably make Down- 
ham Hall his residence, to have bruited 
through the county." 
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Dr. Maidstone was puzded. He had been 
inclined to magnify his functions, because the 
impending inquest was the first public event 
in which he had ever figured, as Sir Gteorge 
Downham was the first baronet submitted to 
his lancet ; and the publicity of the county 
papers afforded attraction to one who had 
never seen his name in print. But to all this, 
the fear of displeasing a lord — a lord likely to 
reside within reach of the benefits of South- 
wold bathing and his own magnesia,— was a 
weighty counterpoise : and Dr. Maidstone was 
a man accustomed in his vocation, to the use 
of scales and weights. 

^ Disposed as I am to make every sacrifice 
to your comfort, my dear Miss Downham,*' 
said he blandly, after a plausible pause, ** I will 
certainly give up this unfortunate letter; on 
condition that you pledge me your word it 
shall be forthcoming, if required by the coroner 
or jury V 

"To which I cheerfully acceded rejoined 
Blanche, "on condition. Dr. Maidstone, that you 
pledge me yours to volunteer no allusion to the 
letter, in giving your evidence.*' 
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Again, the doctor demurred. But in tlie 
end, the mild self-possession of Blanche 
obtained the mastery. And lo ! the fatal docu- 
ment was drawn from his pocket-book and 
placed at her disposal. 

But with the excitement of suspense, eyapo- 
rated all her courage; and when, at length, 
the bereaved daughter found herself alone in 
her chamber with the letter in her hand, — the 
hateful letter which had conveyed death to her 
father, — so deadly a feintness came over her, 
that she had scarcely strength to break the 
seal; bearing as it did the impression of the 
signet so familiar to her eyes, which was hence- 
forth to be used no more ! — 

The trembling girl dreaded to make herself 
mistress of the contents. Yet, grievous as 
were her anticipations, they did not attain half 
tie extent of evil disclosed by perusal 

" Make no fiirtiier sacrifices for us, Blanche !'' 
wrote Lady Hartingham. " Think no more of 
us, — ^feel no more for us. We are unworthy 
your care ! You would bring down ruin upon 
yourself, without rescuing us from the abyss. 
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Within an hour of my receiving that sum to 
procure which has cost you, my dear sister, 
several years of impoverishment, it was wan- 
tonly thrown away. Instead of being applied to 
the purposes for which I asked it with such 
abject prayers, — it was wasted at the hazard 
table. What will now become of me, I know 
not ! — My husband is in prison ! — Oh ! 
Blanche— we were bom to the comforts, the 
luxuries of life. And by the cruel selfishness 
of my father and husband, to what are we not 
reduced ! — God bless you, my dearest Blanche. 
Be happy as you deserve, undisturbed by 
thoughts of your distracted sister, H. H/' — 
Such was the letter which had struck a death 
blow to the heart of Sir George Downham ! — 
And poor Blanche, but that she was hourly ex- 
pecting the arrival of John Watts from town, 
whither a special messenger had been des- 
patched to apprize him of their loss, would 
have scarcely nerved herself to bear up against 
her increasing grief. Wise in her generation, 
she knew that it was to the stronger sex she 
must look for counsel, aid, and protection; 
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and it was a comfort unspeakable to feel that 
he to whose guidance her future life was to be 
submitted, would soon be there; — sustaining 
her by his strength of intellect, — solacing her 
by his softness of heart. 

The visit of the jurors, though a mere 
matter of form, would have lost half its offen- 
siveness to her feelings, had he been present, 
as representative of the family. For she 
could not trust the good Squire. He was too 
garrulous, — ^too busy. — There was no saying to 
what deductions his well-meant hints and sus- 
ceptibilities might not give rise. 

But when the jury arrived, composed of 
Southwold tradespeople, who, rarely admitted 
to the cottage, were not sorry to satiate their 
curiosity, John Watts had not yet made his 
appearance ; and as the tramp and scuffling of 
so many feet became audible in the chamber of 
death, — ^by prescriptive right the stillest of all 
human sojourns, — even while weeping bitterly 
at the profanation, she could not help feeling 
that though unable to resist the intrusion, her 
betrothed would have kept silence where: 
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silence was due, and i^stricted tiie officious 
piying of strangeni. 

Even when that trial was at an end, and she 
heard from the Squire the verdict, foreseea 
from the first, of "Natural Death,'' which 
certified that no publicity would attach itself to 
the fatal letter, she could not dismiss the con* 
sciousness that the relief would hare been 
greater, had he been bearer of the intelligence. 

Yet when he came, her heart was doomed 
to disappointment. Though full of deferential 
sjmpatiij with her grief, his plain good s^ise 
could not be tempted into exa^erated demon- 
strations of sorrow. As the father of his 
Blanche — ^a father tardily but tenderly alire to 
her merits — ^he sincerely regretted Sir George. 
But as the deceased had nearly attained the 
threescore years which constitute the allotted 
age of man, his sudden end could not be re- 
garded as untimely. And as the event remov^ 
the last obstacle to the union of the young 
Member with the object of his fondest attach^ 
ment, the only marvel wsus, that genuine tears 
swam in his eyes as he approadied to take a 
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last leave of tlie dead; and that his voice 
trembled with emotion, while inquiring into 
the particulars of his last moments. 

"And now, my own dearest Blanche,^' 
pleaded he, after witnessing for some time in 
silence her filial distress, " and now, we part 
no more! No further pretext, darling, for 
delaying our happiness ! You have fulfilled 
to the utmost your pious mission. Lady 
Downham, as your father once told us, has a 
jointure of a thousand a-year on the Down- 
ham estate ; and Louisa will share with your- 
self the ten thousand pounds apportioned by 
Sir Jeremiah^s will to his younger grand- 
children ; so that there is as little call upon your 
generosity as claim upon your kindness. A 
new home, my own Blanche, awaits you. — 
Henceforward we part no more !" — 

" We must V — ^was her firm reply. ^If you 
would prove to me the steadfastness of your 
afiection, you must start for London, within an 
hour r— 

" ITiat you cannot exact !" remonatrated the 
young man. " In the absence of Lord Har- 
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tingham, it is mj duty to officiate as chief 
mourner at the melancholj ceremonj of your 
father's interment." 

"Not if you truly love me!'' — ^faltered 
Blanche. " Not if you wish to serve me in a 
more important way than by mere outward 
tokens of respect. Your father will tell you, 
John, that this sad catastrophe was brought 
about by the perusal of a foreign letter, — a 
letter which Lady Downham's paltry inquisi- 
tiveness betrayed into her husband's hands. 
But even your father knows not and must never 
know the contents. Read it ! and judge how 
much my unfortunate* sister stands in need 
of a friend," 

After reading it, it is possible that John 
Watts may have thought, in the depths of his 
soul, that she stood far more in need of 
what his accomplished friend Mrs. Euphemia 
Primwell would have called, a little wholesome 
castigation, But he uttered nothing beyond a 
peevish interjection or two, while perusing the 
letter. He had probably some foretaste of the 
hateful journey awaiting him^ 
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" You must hasten to Paris, John !'^ resumed 
Blanche, as if interpreting the furrows of his 
ruffled brow* " You must save these wretched 
people from ruin — '^ 

An expressive shake of the head seemed to 
signify the infructuousness of his best endea- 
vours* 

" — From niin and disgrace ! — My sister has 
now succeeded to a noble fortune^' — 

"But embarrassed by her folly, to an ex- 
tent no one can surmise.'^ — 

" — And should she be debarred by want of 
present means, and Hartingham's miserable po- 
sition, from coming over to attend my father's 
funeral, and assume the administration of his 
affairs, their credit would receive a blow from 
which no future effort could redeem it/^ — 

"As they richly deserve!" — • 

" Too true I But if / deserve any kindness 
at your hands, John, for my sake overlook 
their faults ! — Do not force m6 to bring 
selfish arguments into play. Do not force 
me to remind you that for the future, what- 
ever discredit attaches to the owner of 
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Downham Hall, will reflect also upon us ^and 
ours/' 

The words ^* us and ours,'' from the lips of 
his idolized Blanche, carried a eharm with 
them that was all-conTincing ! — His heart 
softened to the tenderest consistencj. 

" Yes, — he would go : it was hard, — but he 
would go. He would see what could be 
efiected for their extrication and return to 
Eu^and. His knowledge of bu^ess might, 
he admitted, be of serrice in the r^ulation of 
their affairs. He understood better than thej, 
how to deal with the rascals who had been 
preying upon them." 

If Blanche had repeated the words ^us 
and ours," he would perhaps have proposed 
starting at that yery moment ! — 

" Under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, Hmrman will give me such a letter to his 
Paris conreapondent," resumed John Watts, 
(in a far more dispirited voice, than had ex- 
pressed his condolence on the death of his 
future father-in-law!) "as will enable me to 
bring them off. Harman knows he will have 
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to raise on the estate your portion of fire 
thousand pounds ; and on my making myself 
responsible to him in that amount, will, I am 
certain, assist me/' — 

" Thanks, thanks ! — a thousand thanks,'^ ex- 
claimed the grateful girl, surrendering her hand 
to be kissed ad libitum. " Save my sister for 
me, John, — save my poor dear Helen, — and 
you will have a threefold claim on my affec- 
tion/' 

" If anything could reconcile me to leaving 
you at such a moment,'' he rejoined, after a 
melancholy reconsideration of the case and of 
her gentle countenance, " it would be that my 
father has established himself yonder at the 
hotel, to watch over you, till you permit hini 
to remove you to the shelter of his own 
roof/'— 

" And poor Lou. " 

" Will accompany you of course, as before. 
Nay, even Lady Overreach herself, if you feel 
that you should be the happier for her com- 
pany. But all such questions, darling Blanche, 
I leave to your own discretion. And as I 
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must start in an hour, let us hasten to make the 
best explanation we can to my father, touch- 
ing the necessity for this vexatious journey/^ 

" And for all these exertions and sacrifices 
on my part,'' murmured he, as he was rumbled 
back to town, " I shall be sure to meet with a 
graceless return! ^ lAberalUatem jucundiorem 
debitor graiuSy clariorem higratus facity quoth 
Pliny. On the first occasion, probably * those 
odious Wattses,' as she calls us, will find Lady 
Hartingham sneering openly in their faces T — 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

H^lasI ni les hommes ni les femmes n'ont d'ami pour 
los ayertir au moment ou le parfum de leur modestie se 
rancit, oii la coupe de leur regard est connu comme une 
tradition de theatre, ou I'expression de leur yisage se 
change en minauderie. II n'y a que le g^nie qui sache 
se renouveller, comme le serpent ; et en fait de grice, il 
n'y a que le coeur qui ne yieillit pas. 

Balzac. 

Astonishing the simplification that may 
be introduced into the most entangled affairs^ 
by one whose shrewd eye and practised hand 
are accustomed to the despatch of business ! 

On arriving at Paris, — a journey not then 
accomplished, as now, between the rising 
and setting of the sun, — but a matter of pro- 
tracted inconvenience, the first care of John 
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Watts, was to procure the enlargement of the 
noble prisoner, of the Rue de Olichy; who 
had been so disagreeably taught to understand 
that privilege of peerage, like Burgundy, loses 
its virtues by crossing the channel. 

The debt for which Lord Hartingham was 
in durance, though large enough to condemn 
a man to arrest whose credit was so tho- 
roughly exhausted, was happily not of con- 
siderable amount; and previous to making 
himself answerable for those liabilities to 
which Helen had alluded in her first applica- 
tion to her sister, the prudent lawyer secured 
the departure of the delinquent from Paris; 
that he might treat with unencumbered hands 
with the host of usurers and other miscreants 
whose names figured in his schedule. The 
payments were consequently so arranged, as 
to be made at his own time and convenience. 

By the first aspect of Lord Hartin^am 
and his wife, John Watts was greatly shocked. 
Notwithstanding the penitentisd tone of 
Helen's letters, all her former levity seemed to 
retam in a gush, on lesuming that she bad 
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succeeded to her inheritance I — Not an in- 
quiry concerning tJie mode of her father's 
death! — Not a word respecting the affliction of' 
her sistOTS. — ^Regan was queen ! — 

Indignant at a degree of heartlessness, 
which, even after it had occurred to her to 
assume a decent exterior of sorrow, was onlj 
too manifest, John Watts resolved not to 
i^are her the knowledge of the share exercised 
by the discovery of her folly and its conse- 
quences, in producing the death of Sir George; 
which, had she shown herself commonly 
humane, he had purposed to pass sub silentio. 
But even this failed of effect. — Impossible to 
overcome that stubborn spirit! — Impossible 
for anj other writing to become manifest on 
the wall, than the cyphOT3 of 8,000/. 
a-year! — 

"Any idK>ck, no matter what,** she said, 
**must produce paralytic seizure, where the 
oonstitutioii, predisposed to that tendency, 
was lettered, as Sir George Downham's had 
be^ by the cares lMX)ught on by his specula- 
tftoas and reverse of fortune.*^ 

u 2 
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« Still,'' persisted John Watts, '' the quiet life 
Tf hich for five years past he had been leading^' — 
* "Probably accelerated the evilT was Re- 
gan's cool reply. " When my father resided at 
Downham Hall, generous living brought on 
periodical fits of the gout ; — to which of late, 
I fancy, he has been no longer subject And 
we all know the baneful efiect on the consti- 
tution of a latent gout, which it has not 
strength to throw out." 

Her future brother-in-law gave her up in 
despair. He saw that she was not to be 
moved. To him, Helen, beautiful and gifted 
as she was, had ever been an object of aver- 
sion. Prom the days, when, on accompanying 
his mother during his half-yearly holidays to 
call on Lady Downham, the ungainly school- 
boy, sentenced to accompany the yoimg ladies 
and Mrs. Temple to visit the pheasantry or 
flower-garden, had been made a butt for the 
mockery of the elder sister, to have balm 
afterwards dropped into his wounds by the 
mercy of the younger, he had fully appre- 
ciated the haughty spirit deforming her 
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beauty, as the malaria deteriorates some lovely 
Italian temple. 

It was not because he knew himself to be 
an object of contempt to the lady with 
patrician blood in her veins: for, but that 
she was Blanche^s sister, he would have repaid 
her scorn for scorn. It was not because he 
had been snubbed by her as a gawkey school- 
boy ; or that, even in her distresses, she con- 
tinued to write of his family, as " those odious 
Wattses." It was that, amid all her hateful- 
nesses, she still preserved that family resem- 
blance to her sister, which had recommended 
her to the impassioned eyes of Lord Hartiug- 
ham, and which was wormwood to the truer 
lover of Blanche. He could not bear to trace 
in anything kindred to his Pearl, and bearing 
the relationship recorded in her face, the bold, 
worldly, daring he detected in Lord Harting- 
ham's wife. He saw in her the accomplished 
actress; — the woman whose gestures, words, 
and intonations, were carefully studied; — 
whose impromptus were made at leisure, and 
whose smart sayings were sharpened on the 
hone of a stony heart ! — 
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^^ If any crisis in this wi^rld," thought he, 
^^ could render a woman natural, and extort ibe 
real sentiments of her £kmi1, it might surely be 
the moment, when, bj her foUj, her &th^ has 
been just consigned to his cofta, and her hn»- 
band to a cell t Yet, bj JoTe ! there i^e sits, 
—grimacing and twistmg her sentences,— as if 
we were in a ball-ro(»ii, and I came to ask ha* 
hand for the dance/' 

The matter was not improred, when, dis- 
cerning with a woman's tact the displeasure 
gathering in his looks, she began to overpower 
him with forced exprea^ns of gratitude. 

*^ It is the slayer kills and not the bitef 
thought he, disgusted by the transition. " Tlie 
time will come when I shall be again one of 
* those odious Wattees ! '" 

Prom the period of Hdten's marriage, they 
had previously met but once. The Harting- 
hams had spent a day at Southwold, three 
years before, on their way to London from a 
snorting visit at Stokedrigh Manor : — a coti- 
oession to Blandie, who, for years past, had been 
vainly endeavouring to effect a reocmciiiatioQ 
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between her siater and father. Unluckily, 
considering the matual feeling of ibe parties, at 
the moment of their unexpected visit, the 
Squire and his son happened to be passing the 
daj at the cottage : — one of those rare d&js of 
happiness marked Tith a white pebWe, — which 
enabled the devoted young man to get through 
the remaining three hundred and sixty-four of 
professional drudgery. And though the Does- 
bury visitors hafrtened to withdraw from a 
scene of such delicate family interest as the 
meeting between Lady Hartingham and her 
rained faUier, the quick eye of John Watts had 
time to note the change which, evea then, the 
glue of fashion had effected in the brilliancy 
of the Diamond. 

He saw too, that to find him there, domesti- 
cated witii her family, renewed in a moment all 
her former disgusts ; and justly anticipated 
that^ on his departure, Blandie would be ex- 
posed to the bitterest raillery for her pertina- 
cious patronage of the Doesbury Bo(xt; and his 
salt not having at that time reached its 
joesent happy climax, he lodied Ibrwai 
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vitb fear and trembling to the results of 
Lady Hartingham's visit and opposition. Even 
noT, he could not altogether div^t himself of 
a dread of her interference, when she should 
be apprized of the events of the last two years ; 
those years of wilful estrangement on her own 
part, which kept her still ignorant of her 
sister's promise to become Hs wife. 

For he saw by Helen's air, while accepting 
obligations from him, and laying bare the de- 
grading diflculties with which, for some time 
past, she had been beset, that she regarded 
him only as a man of business employed by 
her sister; — a man of business selected in con- 
sequence of previous intimacy with the family. 

Of his parliamentary triumphs, she knew as 
little as of the preference accorded to him by 
Blanche. Her continental wanderings left 
little leisure for the study of English politics. 
She lived chiefly among foreigners; and the 
spendthrift lords and feather-brained women of 
fashion with whom, alone of her country 
people, she ventured to associate, would have 
been as much puzzled to decide whether the 
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House of Commons contained a John Watts 
more or less, as to give a list of the deaths 
and causes of death recorded in the Bills of 
Mortality. 

He was almost amused, indeed, to see how 
cheap she held him ! There was not substance 
enough in her to excite feelings of resentment. 
For a man like Watts to hate, it requires 
stronger qualities and direr oflfences than folly 
and frivolity. But he was already determined 
that she should never establish an influence in 
his house. As farmers dread the lighting of 
thistledown upon their land, he could not 
regard as insignificant what was so pregnant 
with mischief. 

When he ofiered Lady Hartingham his 
escort back to England, that she might rejoin 
her family at the moment of her father's 
funeral, she was scarcely able to conceal her 
surprise at his considering any such duty in- 
cumbent on one who for four years past had 
been so wholly estranged from them. As to 
his notion that the company of Mr. Watts, the 
lawyer, could be the smallest advantage to a 
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peeress, — *^ the Eight Honourable Lady Har- 
tingham of Downham Hall,^' she could scaccdy 
reconcUe his shrewdness in business with such 
total want of tact. 

^^ I shall find Hartingham waiting for me at 
Doyer/^ said she, carelessly; "and am too 
much used to trayelling to require the smallest 
assistance :'' — the talisman of a purse of gold 
to defray her journey, having been previ- 
ously supplied by the man whom she re- 
garded much in the same light as her friend 
Lord Stokesleigh regarded his groom of the 
chambers! 

" He has really been very serviceable, and 
saved us an immensity of trouble and annoy- 
ance,'' was h^ secret reflection, as she con- 
templated with an air, h^ supercilious, the 
fine person and manly bearing of one with 
whom she had not a thought (^ feeling in 
common. ^ — " But I must take care that he does 
not presume on the obligation. — His horrid 
father and motJiar will be such near neigh- 
bours at Downham, (should we make up our 
niinds to settle at the hall,) that I must be 
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^areM to keq> this <^aBcellor of Blanche^s 
coccbequer at a proper distance/' 

After the sjstem of Frederick of Prussia 
and other great tacticians^ in short, it was her 
intention, after squeezing the lemon, to throw 
awaj the rind. 

Before his departure from Paris, which pre- 
ceded by a day that of Ladj Hartingham, he 
remembered with surprise that he had not so 
much as heard mention of the names of two 
persons with whom he had looked forward with 
«ome disgust to being brought into contact, in 
the arrangement of Helen's affairs :— Lord 
Stokesleigb, and Ladj Mfurj HarUej. — ^But 
the former, he found, had been passing the 
spring in Italy; whereas the Hartleys, after 
following the usual itinerary of the decayed 
English in France, — haying progressed from 
Paris to Versailles, — from Versailles to Tours, 
where they were now abiding, — were looking 
forward to a removal to Boulogne, for change 
of air for a amsumptiye son. 

At DoYer, he Sound, — not Lord Harting- 
ham, whose impatience to reyisit London und^ 
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his altered circumstaDceB had carried him 
straight to the Clarendon Hotel, — but a letter 
from Blanche ; apprizing him that Lady Down- 
ham, who, as Sir George had died intestate, 
vas to administer to his estate, had caased 
the funeral to take place at the end of a week, 
without waiting for the Hartinghama' arrival. 
■ — ETidently in fear of reproaches concerning 
the opening of the letter, she wished to avoid 
a family congress at Southwold, — 

" So much the better!" was his commentary 
on the intelligence. — " Blanche will thus be 
spared the vexation of knowing how Uttle her 
sister was disposed to participate in her pions 
cares." — 

It was annoying enough to be again forced 

into contact with people he liked so little as 

the Harting^ms. But he had to render an 

account of his disbursements; and on arriviag 

town, hastened to the Clarendon, for a 

IV explanations concerning certain disputed 

ums; and to inform his Lordship, that the 

OSS sum he was indebted to his sister-in-law 

lounted to 2,300/. 
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At Paris he had been far better pleased 
with the husband than with the wife. Instead 
of echoing the sentiment he had often heard 
uttered by Blanche, that, " if married to a man 
of superior character, Helen would haye be- 
come the most charming creature in the world,*' 
he was inclined to think, that had the idle 
young Lord become the companion of a woman 
possessing a heart as well as a head, he might 
have turned out a better member of society. — 
The plain-dealing John liked him chiefly, 
because, though a coxcomb in dress and man- 
ners, he was perfectly frank ; — a quality never 
more appreciated than by men of business, 
who have no time to waste in fishing out truth 
from the bottom of a well. — Poor Hart, 
seemed to know by nature what John Watts 
understood as an axiom, — ^that a straight line 
is the shortest. — 

It is true, the lawyer had seen Lord Hart- 
ingham at his best. — The joy of finding him- 
self unexpectedly released from durance, which, 
long impending over him, had brought him 
for the first time to a sense of his own nothing- 
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nese, prodaced an unnaiial expasdon of feeUsg 
in his nature ; and out of the abundaaoe of bis 
heart, his mouth had ^M^en. — But he vas 
habitually as honest of speedi as is compatiUa 
frith the vocation of a man of the 'vwld, vho, 
like the doirn in the paatomime, is alvaya 
^ranting to make people believe that his emptf 
pocketB arc overflowing. — 

But already, dnring that brief interim of his 

three days* etay in London, Hartingham had^ 

degenerated. — A plunge into the atinoq)her8 

of fa^on had produced the same rerivificatiaii 

oi his former follies, vhich certain veU-puffed 

liquids are said to produce on the gilding p( 

old picture-frames. — The flies had gathered 

round the newly-opeaed honey-pot; and his 

rooms at the Clarendon were overfloving irith 

rou^s, old and young — ^his own coi^empcaurieB 

and his father's ; — some to leam nhat iraa to 

be to fate of their overcUie I U'^ — aam& to 

sertain vhat likelihood there -vna of obtain- 

l new ones. — Though, but a mont^ befwe, 

t one of then would have be«t found to 

Qoor poor Hartangham's eignatare to the 
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extent of a ten-pound note, he was now the 
" best fellow in the world^' in the ejes of a 
dozen or two of bosom-fnends.— One offered 
him a share of his moor ; another tried to drag 
him off to Tattersaffs to the sale of his 
horses; — a third asked him to a Greenwich 
dinner; — a fourth, (the best-dressed man in 
town, who knew, the fuU yalue of the compli- 
^ meilt !) asked him for the pattern of his waist- 
coat. — Impossible to be more warmly wel- 
comed ! — 

** My dear Hart., you must positiyely dine 
with me to-day or to-morrow,^ said Sir 
Horace Lumley. '^ Well haye a talk oyer old 
times, and what^s better still, oyer new ones. 
¥ou^ll find London horribly changed. Hart. 
John Ferguson is done up — ^keeps no house — 
lives in Albany : and that famous fellow of his, 
Grohlich, (whose suppers were the first of their 
kind in Europe), is gone to liye with some 
Tolgar dog of an East India director or 
Supreme Oouncil-man, or something of that 
kind, who was in hopes his cook would bring 
him into society, — ^But it did^nt answer ! — AjbA 
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there's Wilsdon gone and thrown himself 
into politics — ^which is much the same as 
throwing himself into the Thames! — And 
Harry Knox, who was smashed by some rail- 
road or other, (I don't mean on some railroad) 
has let his bijou of a house to that brute Hol- 
combe, who married Lady Marian Delaval; and 
they giye serious dinners and serious soirees in 
those identical rooms where eh ! you re- 
member V' — 

While glancing at the superannuated dandy 
whose once chubby cheeks, grown flaccid, were 
supported by a starched cravat, and whose 
slightly silvered hair had been exchanged, 
during Hartingham's absence, for a spruce 
brown Brutus, the returned exile trusted that 
London might be only half as much altered as 
his quondam friend. 

" And what are you going to do with your- 
self, Hart. T — resumed Lumley, little suspect- 
ing the nature of the reflections that kept him 
silent. " I suppose you're only come over for 
a look at your new property ? — ^Like Stokes- 
leigh and the rest of them, youTl never be able 
to exist without Paris !" — 
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" A bad shy, Lumley ! — I should have been 
overjoyed to exist Mdthout Paris any time these 
two years, if Paris would have been confiding 
enough to do without me ! I came over the 
first minute 'twas in my power." 

*' But of course you^ll not think of settling 
down in Suffolk T— 

" Why not r— 

" At a place with neither hunting nor neigh- 
bourhood I — a place where (I can say no worse 
of it) the Effervilles find themselves au conihle 
de Imrs vcmx r — 

"My dear Lum. ! — trust me that, after a 
long tour in the desart, and striking one's 
tent-poles every morning, a place of one's own 
in England— no matter the county or the 
neighbourhood,— is a mighty pleasant thing ! 
Paris, like a suit of velvet and gold lace, is far 
less comfortable for daily wear than your plain 
broadcloth. The thoughts of beef and pudding, 
my dear Sir, revive my nationality; and I 
have no doubt I shall soon look upon game- 
preserving, poacher-shooting, and plantation- 
making, as better fun than loo and lansquenet P 

VOL. IL X 
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" Then I suppose EfferviUe may give up his 
notion of obtaining a lease of Downham Hall 1 
It seems the/ve been laying out a mint of 
money there ; counting on Sir George^s life as 
a better one than it proved, — as indeed they 
had every reason to do: — ^for if a country 
baronet don't break his neck over a five-barred 
gate before he's thirty, one has a right to ex- 
pect that what with his regular hours, regular 
meals, and regular fits of the gout, hell live 
to near fourscore." 

" Fm sorry Eflferville thinks he's made a bad 
thing of it. — He should have insured the old 
fellow's life. — He should have hedged." — 

''Hedged?" — retorted Sir Horace, (and would 
have shrugged his shoulders had his braces ad- 
mitted of so unseemly a movement in his com- 
pact figure.) " The only hedging of which 
Eflferville is cognizant, my dear fellow, is 
hedging and ditching ! — As soon as he married 
the Duke of Warton's daughter, his grace ino- 
culated — no, vaccinated him — ^with the agri- 
cultural mania, by way of keeping him steady ; 
just as the Duchess of Dumfries forced that 
wretched Holcombe into the Tract line." 
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" To render him a tractMe son-in-law V' — 

"To say the truth, Hart./' resumed Sir 
Horace, encouraged to familiarity by the pun, 
(always a leveller of distinctions) ! " we were 
agreeing at White's the night your father-in- 
law's death was announced in the Globe, that 
with all your incumbrances to be paid off, 
you'd never be able to keep up such a place as 
Downham !" — 

"Did you? — I dare say you know best. 
But if you can't keep it up, we must pull it 
down. At all events, depend upon it, I 
shan't let it to Bfferville; — which, tell him, 
with my best compliments!"— 

And though both he and Helen had agreed, 
in the single interview which had taken place 
between them since their change of prospects 
that to reside at Downham under the most 
favourable circumstances, people must be made 
of the same stiff day that composed its soil, — 
and that, degraded as the family had been, in 
the eyes of the county, and gossipped over by 
such people as the Pro Wattses, and other 
indigenous savages, they would rather live 

X 2 
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elsewhere in a bam or barrack, — ^no sooner 
had Lord Hartingham learned that the world 
considered his fortune inadequate to such a 
residence, than his obstinacj drew itself up ; 
and he determined that the Effervilles should 
beat as speedy a retreat from its gates, as he 
had seen his father and mother compelled to 
do from Glastonbury Castle. 

" Well, Tm glad to find that youll be so 
much better oflT than we fancied T^ said Sir 
Horace, who had been momentarily discom- 
fited by his abruptness. "But you see, we 
thought you would do something for your 
father, — (who Fm afraid, is deucedly hard up, 
eh?) And then, we heard you^d got into 
Sangster's hands; and the afiairs which he 
undertakes to wind up, are usually twisted 
into a rope, with which a man might as well 
hang himself at once f — 

" Another bad shy, Lum 1 — It was Sir 
George Downham who was broken on the 
wheel in Sangster's hands ! — Yet even he^ you 
see, Uyed to be nearlj sixty." 

" True ! — I remember now : — railways, canal 
shares, and Spanish bonds ^ — 
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"The person who is to settle my aflFairs, 
(since they appear to interest you)/' resumed 
Lord Hartingham, with a sarcastic smile, 
" is that vara avis, an honest lawyer, — a man 
of the name of Watts/' 

" Anything to the member for Pamham V — 
" Who is the member for Pamham V — 
" Another man of the name of Watts ; and 
a monstrous rising fellow I can tell you ! — He 
made a speech on the criminal code, at the 
beginning of the session, which almost took 
the conceit (which is no easy thing) out of 
Harley ; and a reply to Manby on the sugar 
question, that flayed him alive/' 

" Then I take him to be nothing to my 
Watts ; who is an active man of business, the 
son of one of old Downham's country neigh- 
bours/' 

" Oh, ay, — an active man of business !" said 
Sir Horace, collecting his gloves and cane for 
departure, as steps, approaching the room, 
announced the coming of other visitors. " The 
most hateful sort of animal to deal with, on 
earth! a man who seems to have been bom 
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half-aD-hooT too late, and hurry-scurries 
through the world, to recover the lost time!" 

At that moment, the tall handsome person 
of John Watts, appeared in the doorvaj. 
And &om the manner in which Sir Horace 
eidled round to make way for him, Lord 
Hartin^iiam decided at once that it was his 
man of bufiineas, and no other, who had almost 
taken the conceit oat of Harlej, and the skin 
off Lord Manby's shoulders! — 

He received him accordingly, with the defer- 
ence due to one of whom even Sir Horace 
Lumle/a impudence stood in awe! — ' 
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